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[issues in woatcstng 


Professional Education 


ROADCASTING, as a major industry, is less than forty 

years old. The first broadcasters could not have, nor 
did they need, special training. They made up rules and 
discovered methods as they went along. It has been only in 
the post-World War II era, with its five hundred-fold increase 
in number of stations, and concurrent progressive shift of 
control from the pioneer generation of broadcasters to their 
successors, that the problem of professional training has as- 
sumed importance to both educators and broadcasters. 


Indicative of this new-born importance are such items as 
the 63% return by television station managers of Gale Adkins’ 
1956 questionnaire on attributes desirable in a new employee, 
the support of the APBE by the NAB and by individual broad- 
casters, and the increasing cooperation between broadcasters 
and those schools teaching professional broadcascing. 


So far we have carefully avoided attempting to define the 
phrase “professional education for broadcasting.” Neither do 
we intend to more than try such a definition in the next para- 
graphs. Two major schools of thought can be segregated, 
however, and labeled with such terms as “training” and 
“liberal education.” Such viewpoints were recently expounded 
in this JOURNAL in an exchange between Milo Ryan (“Trades, 
Techniques—and a Fable,” Volume III, No. 3) and A. William 
Bluem (“In Defense of the Harvards,” Volume IV, No. 1). Re- 
gardless of orientation, regardless of the dozens of course titles 
listed in Niven’s 5th Survey (presented in part in this issue), 
regardless of the variety of experience and education pos- 
sessed by the teachers of broadcasting, there is one essential 
element of professional education: a professional attitude. 


The panel discussion at the AEJ Convention this summer 
between such diverse participants as Marlowe Froke, Clair 
McCollough, Fred Whiting and Sydney Head is a major step 
forward in the search for a description, if not a definition, of 
a professional attitude. It is with pride that the JOURNAL 
presents this discussion on the next pages, hoping that these 
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four viewpoints will shed some light on the problem. 


Toward the end of this issue is a book review of the 
biographies of “Uncle Don” Carney and Bill Stern. The re- 
view points out the lack of absolute moral standards present 
to some extent in both men—although Stern’s overlooking of 
the line between fact and fiction is not of the same magnitude 
as “Uncle Don’s” pride in plugola. Aren’t moral standards 
the prime constituent of a professional attitude? Surely the 
results of Adkin’s study—describing the attributes desired in 
new employees—indicate that station managers think so; and 
surely the public, disgusted at the quiz show scandals, payola 
and fraudulent advertising thinks so. 


We hope that teachers of professional broadcasting agree 
that professional attitude is the keystone of true broadcasting 
education, regardless of how important technical competence 
or communication theory are thought to be. Most teachers of 
broadcasting have decried the practices of payola and plugola 
in their classes (as have the broadcasters)—but have they 
explained the many ramifications of even a small breach 
in the dike of ethical conduct? The broadcaster who considers 
that the benefits of staying on the air in a given community 
outweigh the shoddy programming that keeps his balance 
sheet in the black, and the teacher who believes that he has 
done his duty by turning out technically proficient disc jockeys 
are equally negligent. No stone should be left unturned to 
instill professional attitudes in students. It cannot harm a 
course in announcing to take time to explain the great trust 
that the American people have in radio, and the dangers of 
abrogating that trust. Such teaching of professional attitudes 
—ranging from simple honesty in unfamiliar situations to 
the showing of intelligent initiative and loyalty towards the 
employer—can only result in better educated students, and 
eventually in better broadcasting. 

A teacher, and the broadcaster who hires his students, 
should remember that the most important component of edu- 
cation isn’t subject matter, but people; the teaching of specific 
content—announcing, management,‘history or what have you 
—is not nearly so important as instilling an ethical and pro- 
fessional attitude in the coming generation of broadcasters. 





Education for Broadcasting: 


A Panel Discussion 


MARLOWE FROKE CLAIR R. McCOLLOUGH 
SYDNEY W. HEAD FRED WHITING 


The following remarks were presented under the auspices 
of the Council on Radio and Television Journalism at the 
Association for Education in Journalism’s 10th Convention, 
held in August-September 1960 at the Pennsylvania State 
University. This particular panel discussion was proposed by 
the head of the Council on Radio and Television Journalism, 
Professor O. J. Bue of Montana State University, and was 
chaired by Marlowe Froke of Pennsylvania State University. 
In light of the belief expressed by all participants that edu- 
cation for broadcasting should undergo continuing evaluation 
and criticism, the composition of the panel is of particular 
interest. Rarely have four such highly qualified, yet diverse, 
individuals met to discuss this topic. 


One of the participants (McCollough) is a broadcaster, 
two (Head and Froke) are educators, and the fourth (Whit- 
ing) has a foot in both worlds. Mr. McCollough is presently 
chairman of the Policy Committee of the National Association 
of Broadcasters, a body charged with direction of the NAB 
until its new president takes office next year. He is also presi- 
dent and general manager of WGAL-TV-AM-FM, the Stein- 
man Stations, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. Dr. Head is chairman 
of the Radio-TV-Film Department and director of Communi- 
cations Services at the University of Miami, and is a past 
president of the APBE. Professor Froke, a former television 
newsman, has had the recent experience of establishing a 
completely reorganized broadcasting curriculum at Penn State. 
Fred Whiting, assistant dean of Northwestern University’s 
Medill School of Journalism, maintains working connections 
with the NBC news operation in Chicago. 


The following papers are essentially the same addresses 
as delivered at the AEJ Convention. Each has been checked 
by its author against his notes and a tape recording of the 
entire session. Marlowe Froke arranged for the necessary 
transcriptions and coordination with other authors. 
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MARLOWE FROKE 


Marlowe Froke, a former television newsman, is currently 
chairman of broadcasting in the School of Journalism at the 
Pennsylvania State University. He served as chairman and 
—, of the panel discussion from which these papers are 

en. 


The panel topic is Education for Broadcasting, an endeavor 
that began almost with the birth of radio, and that shares 
with the media of which it teaches—radio and television— 
both the joys of youth and the admonishments of our older 
colleagues in the other media and the other academic areas. 


Joyfully, then, let us approach the topic. And before we 
hear from the panel members, let me make some introductory 
remarks that will set the stage for our discussion. 


The growth of education in broadcasting is as spectacular 
as the growth of radio and television broadcasting. With the 
broadcasting story, you are familiar: from the early 1920’s 


when the first stations went on the air, to 1960 when more 
than 5200 radio and television stations were capturing the 
biggest slice of the leisure time of the American people. But 
even these statistics are deceptive for they do not include the 
scores of related technical and programing agencies that have 
grown up to support the operations of the stations. 


Of the growth of education in broadcasting, which began 
in 1929, no complete figures are available. But studies by 
Professor Harold W. Niven of the University of Washington 
provide some insight. To his “Fourth Annual Survey of Col- 
leges and Universities Offering Radio and Television Instruc- 
tion,” JOURNAL OF BROADCASTING, Vol. III, No. 4, pp. 353-380, 
165 colleges and universities replied. Of these, 89 reported 
that they offer a bachelor’s degree in radio and television. 
Forty-five indicated that they had a masters program in radio 
and television, and 16 said that they had a doctoral program 
that offered an opportunity to emphasize radio and television. 


An examination of the administration of this instruction 
shows that education in broadcasting shares with the industry 
the characteristic of diversity of interests. The diversity of 
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the industry was indicated in an editorial in Broadcasting on 
March 16, 1959, that lamented some of the organizational 
problems that this diversity created. “The sessions this week 
in Chicago,” the editorial said of the 1959 NAB convention, 
“constitute separate conventions of different entities. Each 
will deal with his own special problems.” 


The editorial then went on to mention the numerous or- 
ganizations and interest groups that represented the many 
interests in broadcasting, and it said there was a need for a 
modification of the organizational structure of NAB that 
would better unify the groups. 


In education, while the historical home of broadcasting is 
the speech department—a fact probably explained by the sur- 
face image of broadcasting, the voice—today radio and tele- 
vision instruction is offered also in drama, journalism, ad- 
vertising, marketing, theatre, education, language arts, and 
several other academic fields. Some of these offer instruction 
in all aspects of broadcasting. Indeed, it is possible to find 
radio and television advertising courses taught in theatre at 
some colleges and universities and radio and television news 
courses in speech at others. Some of the academic units teach 
only that part of broadcasting that is of their particular 
interest. 


Some colleges and universities have separate radio and 
television departments. Still others group radio and television 
with instruction in film because the visual aspects of television 
are similar to film technique. 


Certainly, then, education in broadcasting is diversified. 


And in some universities and colleges, education in broad- 
casting is detailed. Niven’s studies reported curriculums that 
included as many as 145 semester hours of radio and television 
instruction, and as many as 280 quarter hours. His studies 
also showed that six colleges and universities offer 35 or more 
courses in radio and television, and one, as many as 50. 


Perhaps there is nothing wrong with this detail. Perhaps 
in Professor Charles Siepmann’s phrase—“infinite variety”— 
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a phrase which he has hopes for in programming in the broad- 
casting industry—there is a lesson for education in broadcast- 
ing. And there is probably an even more important lesson in 
the words of Don Brown of Illinois, who has contributed much 
to education in broadcast news. He has said: There’s no one 
“best” way ...no “magic curriculum formula” for all schools. 


However, diversity and detail in education in broadcasting 
pose some problems of which you are all aware. And a current 
one is the problem of aligning radio and television instruction 
with the mass communications approach to media instruction, 
an approach which among other things offers the unifying 
force for most instruction in mass media, not just the unity 
of the elements of one medium—that degree of unity sought 
by NAB for the radio and television industry. It is the same 
unity that Harold Fellows, the late president of the NAB, had 
in mind several years ago when he spoke at the University of 
Missouri. In recalling the efforts by broadcasters to popularize 
the term “Fifth Estate” as a synonym for radio, Fellows said 
there is no fifth estate; we are all part of the fourth. 


The Dressel report on Liberal Education and Journalism 
included a discussion of the fragmentation of journalism edu- 
cation into numerous sequences, majors, options, departments, 
etc. Dressel concluded that there was no need for more than 
three. He listed these three as news, advertising and radio- 
television. 


Even though I have an intense interest in radio and tele- 
vision, I am not sure that the latter should be listed. I am not 
sure that the radio and television need be singled out as the 
only media to merit a specific sequence, major, curriculum, 
department . . . I wonder whether the development of these 
instructional programs was not artificial; and while their de- 
velopment served a purpose and a temporary need, I wonder 
whether they have lost their justification. 


Let me raise a few questions, first, about radio and tele- 
vision news majors, and radio and television advertising 
majors. 


Should an instructional program be devised for radio and 
television news, or should there be only one instructional pro- 
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gram in news, one that would produce a newsman whose 
training and education would prepare him for a career in any 
of the news media? 


Should there be an instructional program in radio and 
television advertising, or only one in advertising that takes 
a media approach. 


Let me narrow the questions to specific courses. Instead 
of separate courses in the history of the press and the history 
of radio and television, should there be one course in the 
history of the mass media? Instead of separate courses in 
the law of the press and radio-tv regulations, should there 
be one course in communications law? Instead of principles 
of radio and television and principles of journalism, should 
there be one course, principles of the mass media. Among 
other possibilities for broadening courses are mass media 
management, comparative mass media, etc. 


So far, I’ve raised only questions about news and adver- 
tising courses in radio and television, although certainly some 
of these courses are of value to other student interests in radio 
and television. 


For these interests—the production or “talent” side of 
broadcasting—there exists perhaps the best case for a radio-tv 
curriculum. But again, I am not so sure. In most studio pro- 
duction phases of television, for example, is not the foundation 
in theatre? Are not these phases of television an extension of 
theatre, which has been with us for a considerably longer time 
than the electronic tube? And would not a student who pro- 
fesses an interest in a career as a television director profit 
immensely from basic theatre courses in, for example, staging 
and lighting. Or better yet, would not the aspiring director 
profit more from theatre courses that had been broadened to 
include television as an extension of theatre? 


In some colleges and universities, particularly at the grad- 
uate level, some of these questions have already been answered 
in the positive. And at the undergraduate level there is at 
least the murmur of a maybe. Introductory texts in mass com- 
munications are now on the market. Some newswriting texts 
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—particularly those by Chilton Bush, Charles Brown and 
Mitch Charnley—take a media approach. 


The difficulty in implementing this approach is obvious. 
Most of the instruction in news and advertising in Schools of 
Journalism is print oriented. And that in theatre is oriented 
to the stage. The teachers, coming primarily from newspaper 
and stage background, have not broadened their courses to 
include radio and television. It was for this reason that radio 
and television curricula began . . . and continue. But perhaps 
not for long. 


While certain courses in limited techniques of broadcasting 
will continue, my guess is that most of the others will dis- 
appear, their content being merged with foundation courses 
from which they sprang. Such is the implication for education 
in broadcasting in the mass media approach: an opportunity 
to reintegrate what the past has split apart. 
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CLAIR R. McCOLLOUGH 


Clair R. McCollough is Chairman of the Policy Committee of 
the National Association of Broadcasters, which is also charged 
with executive responsibility for the NAB during the period fol- 
lowing the death of Harold Fellows and before the new Presi- 
dent, Governor Collins, assumes office. His more normal duties 
are as president and general manager of the Steinman Stations 
(WGAL, Inc.) in Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 





In May of this year the National Association of Broad- 
casters released to its membership the result of a two-part 
news survey made in prior months among the Association’s 
radio members. Although the results of this survey had to 
do only with radio broadcasting, the findings certainly have 
overall industry significance and can be related in certain 
areas to developments in television. 


Therefore, knowing of the interest of this group in the 
whole subject of broadcast news, since many of you are en- 
gaged in preparing young people for careers in this field, I 
thought that you might be interested in some of the conclu- 
sions emerging from this study made by the Association’s 
Research Department. A survey parallel to this one had been 
made seven years earlier, in 1953, and therefore lent itself to 
analysis through comparison. Here are some of the significant 
highlights : 


Considerably fewer hours of network programs are being 
broadcast by stations—an average of 27 fewer network hours 
by small stations, 201% by medium stations and 391% by large 
stations. However, although the number of hours devoted to 
general network programming has gone down, the percentage 
of network programming devoted to news has risen sharply 
—from 14% to 32% in the case of small stations, from 16% 
to 29% in the case of medium stations, and from 15% to 37% 
in the case of large stations. 


These news percentages are in the process of being very 
substantially increased by the newly announced policy of both 
the Columbia Broadcasting System and the American Broad- 
casting Company radio networks whereby standard network 
programming has been deleted and more news periods added. 
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It is obvious, therefore, that the network radio services 
have responded to an insistent demand for more and more 
news programming in their respective schedules. 


At the same time, the survey reveals that there has been 
a significant increase in local and regional news coverage by 
individual broadcasting stations. This should come as no sur- 
prise, particularly in light of the fact that many more radio 
stations have gone on the air in the last seven years, and thus 
many more radio stations, proportionately, have been concen- 
trating primarily upon the desires of their own local audiences. 
No doubt this trend has been buttressed by the need that exists 
for local news dissemination as a result of changing patterns 
that are taking place in the newspaper publishing field. 


The survey shows that there has been a steady increase in 
the use of standard devices for reporting the news by stations 
in all categories. More stations in all categories, for example, 
now have reference libraries than existed in 1953. Nearly all 
stations now have recording equipment portable and fixed— 
95% of them in the small category, 98% in the medium cate- 


gory, and 100% among the larger stations. Sixty per cent more 
small stations, over 100% more medium stations and over 70% 
more large stations employ mobile pick-up units in their news 
operations in 1960 than was the case in 1953. 


The current study indicates that many of those employed 
in broadcasting news room operation have had either news- 
paper experience or were graduated from schools of journalism 
or have had some other professional training. There has been 
a sharp increase in the number of full-time reporters employed 
by stations in all categories. 


As you might suspect, there has been a notable decrease 
in the number of 15-minute news programs. The industry 
generally is favoring five-minute news summaries with occa- 
sional “round-up” treatment. Furthermore, the trend is to- 
ward including fewer items in each newcast with more time 
reserved for interpretation and analysis. Generally speaking, 
the broadcasters feel—as indicated in their responses to our 
Association’s questions—that news is a fundamental service 
of the nation’s radio facilities, and they are willing to invest 
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more money producing it than can be directly derived from 
its sponsorship. Good news broadcasts bring prestige to any 
station. 


Who is responsible for news broadcasting at the station 
level? Fifty-seven percent of the small stations, 66% of the 
medium stations and 80% of the large stations have a person 
designated who is strictly and solely responsible. In 90% of 
the cases, he is designated as the News Director or the News 
Editor. In those cases where a station employee combines the 
news responsibility with other assignments, it is usually true 
that the station manager supervises news assignments. In 
some instances, however, these assignments were given to the 
program director or to the chief announcer. 


There was one result emerging from this survey which I 
find somewhat alarming and which will be of particular in- 
terest to those of you identified with journalism education. 
Among the small stations surveyed, only 16% of personnel 
identified with news operations had had any journalism school 
training; only 27% among the medium stations; and 40% 


among the large stations. Substantially the same proportion- 
ate numbers, 17% among the small stations, 21% among the 
medium stations, and 27% among the large stations, have had 
previous newspaper experience. 


In so far as Schools of Journalism are concerned, one of 
two conclusions might be reached based upon the above find- 
ings: 

One, that the Schools of Journalism are not concentrating 
sufficiently on encouraging young people to go into radio or 
television journalism or, possibly, they are not specifically 
training students for such careers. 


Two, that the broadcasters themselves are derelict in not 
working closely enough with the Schools of Journalism in 
encouraging training for news careers in broadcasting or in 
getting their fair share of the graduates. 


Whichever conclusion is reached—or perhaps it’s a com- 
bination of both—it seems to me that you as educators and 
we as broadcasters are missing an opportunity: 
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You, because you want to place your graduates in jobs that 
will be satisfying and productive and we, because we know 
there is an existing and critical need for professional assistance 
in broadcasting. 


As a station operator, I make no claim to eminence in the 
profession of teaching. However, I would like to presume 
upon your time to give you some idea of the kind of formal 
educational background I believe a young person should have 
to prepare himself for a career in broadcast journalism. 


In the first place, the heaviest emphasis should be placed 
upon the Liberal Arts—since the complexities of our world 
require of today’s professional newsman some expertise in 
many lines of endeavor and thus impels a training program 
that covers broad areas of interest. For example, he should 
have extensive training in Political Science, in American His- 
tory, in World History, in the Social Sciences, in English and 
in at least one foreign language, preferably one that is in wide 
use throughout the world. He should be apprised of the theory 
and practice of Economics and be exposed to something more 
than a glossary in Mathematics, since he will derive from this 
the discipline of logical thinking. 


I should hope also that he might have had some special 
training in Speech or Drama—merely to give him a sense of 
articulation. In many cases, particularly as he launches his 
career, he will be asked not only to report the news, but also 
to broadcast it. 


In the specific curricula involving knowledge of and skills 
in broadcasting, I would be less interested in a young person’s 
aptitudes with respect to the use of technical equipment than 
in his knowledge of the history and theory of American broad- 
casting. 


The young man or woman preparing for a career in any 
aspect of broadcasting, and particularly in the field of jour- 
nalism, should know how broadcasting started, the historic 
events that have transformed it from an early experiment 
to a social and economic force of first dimension, the conflicts 
that have arisen from the fact that it is licensed, the true 
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meaning of the stipulations in the Communications Act and 
the regulations of the Federal Communications Commission 
and, finally and most emphatically, the significant relationship 
that exists between our form of broadcasting and the meaning 
of freedom. 


In other words, he would be more valuable to his employer 
if he studied not only the laws of libel which will directly affect 
his professional well-being, but also learned as much as he 
could of the content and meaning of the Communications Act 
of 1934, as Amended. 


You know, we have an extraordinary situation in this 
country with respect to the relationship that exists between 
broadcasting and the Government. A broadcasting station per- 
forms notably the same services as are performed by news- 
papers—reporting and editing the news, interpreting, com- 
menting and entertaining. It does so through a different 
instrumentation. No one in his right mind would think of 
suggesting that the contents of a newspaper be subject to 
Government supervision or review—beyond the accepted 
premises implicit in our obscenity, slander and libel laws. 


Yet if there is the slightest indiscretion on the part of 
broadcasters—even the indiscretion of mediocrity—the cries 
of anguish become deafening. In this crowd noise, I believe 
I have at times detected the occasional voice of academicians. 


The point I wish to make is this: broadcasting, particularly 
as it is taught to our young people, must be placed in its 
proper perspective as an instrument of freedom. If we object 
to the present sounds it is making, then we can trust that 
future generations—more thoroughly grounded in the arts— 
will change these sounds. But do not destroy the integrity of 
the instrument itself. This is something, too, that should be 
taught in our college classrooms—and particularly to journal- 
ism students who, presumably, will spend their lives in the 
forefront of the continuing fight for free institutions. 


This matter of journalism curricula, I understand, is being 
studied currently by the American Council on Education for 
Journalism, upon which our organization, the National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcasters, as well as your own, is represented, 
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Our ACEJ Council and accrediting representatives have 
reported to me that the members of the ACEJ, both from the 
teaching field and from the professional ranks, are giving ever- 
increasing attention to the peculiar requirements and changing 
needs of today’s public media. Certainly this is well advised. 
In designing our educational programs to encompass the 
training of young people for the sensitive tasks of reporting 
history in the making, there is no room for petty competitive 
considerations between the broadcast and published media— 
albeit such competition is and should be keen in the daily 
practice of the arts. 


I am aware of the serious purpose with which you, in the 
ranks of journalism teaching, approach your task—of the 
difficulties some of you have in convincing your own school 
administrations of the need for modern facilities and the 
highest professional standards in this vital arena of instruc- 
tion. Please know that those of us in broadcasting are grateful 
to you for your devotion to this task, the product of which is 
so important to the American public now and in the future. 
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FRED WHITING 


Fred Whiting has been a full- or part-time broadcast news- 
man most of his life. He is currently assistant dean of the Medill 
School of Journalism at Northwestern University. As he un- 
folded his notes at the AEJ discussion, he averred that he had 
been waiting thirty years to give this talk. 


I think that you will find working in the industry with the 
products of your journalism classes in radio-television a most 
rewarding experience. Not alone for the material such an 
experience will provide you should you decide to make cur- 
riculum changes, or to change your class notes, but a return 
to work in the profession of journalism rather than than 
teaching is most refreshing. I can say that last spring I 
was about to leave teaching and go into something else. Now, 
after another summer’s work I’m going back to the class- 
room with a more favorable approach to my courses and my 
students. 


True, some people feel that it is degrading for a man with 
the title of professor to go into a carbonpaper-filled waste 
basket and pull out a piece of copy. I do not believe this. 


How can any school of journalism know what kind of 
product it is turning out if it doesn’t conduct the first-hand 
research of seeing that product being put to the test? How 
can we make this first-hand check? Do you believe the students 
who come back to school to visit you and tell you what he 
thinks of his education? Generally these returnees fall into 
two groups: one is the glad-hander who can’t wait to visit 
his alma mater and tell you how great everything is, including 
his job, his family, and the “best education anyone could get.” 
The others come back with a complaint to let you know they’ve 
found out what should have been taught. 


But what about the 85 to 90 per cent who do not come 
back or write back to evaluate the preparation your school 
gave them? Do you really know whether you fitted them well 
for radio-tv journalism? Can you believe the employer feels 
you have an excellent product simply because he returns to 
hire your graduates time after time? Or is he simply looking 
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for a ready supply of cheap labor? Look at it the other way. 
When he doesn’t come back to hire for several years and you 
have not changed your method of teaching, does his absence 
indicate your teaching is out of date? I fear you'll be fooled 
if you rely entirely upon the employer seeking your graduate 
to evaluate your product. 


Only one other reliable test seems available: find out from 
the graduate himself—at work. That calls for more of us 
teachers working with our graduates who are out in the pro- 
fession of radio-tv journalism. But you ask why is this neces- 
sary when we can send out a questionnaire? 


For some years now I have been conducting our school’s 
alumni relations program, answering letters from graduates 
and publishing our alumni news letter. And the responses I 
receive from alumni in our field do not reflect what I found 
in the approximately seven years I’ve worked with our alumni 
in radio-tv news. I’m not implying they deliberately hide what 
they feel when they write to the alma mater. But too many 


times they’re seeking assistance in finding a new job and 
you’d hardly expect them to tell of the school’s or their 
shortcomings. So, what I say this afternoon comes from 
what I have observed on the job with graduates of my own 
school and your schools, primarily the journalism schools of 
the Midwest, even some alumni of Ivy league schools. 


First and most important is a finding that probably is 
obvious: our graduates are technically competent. We have 
little to worry about as far as their ability to turn out good 
newscasts. They exercise generally sound judgement in select- 
ing stories and skill in writing for broadcast media. They 
turn their work out in time to meet deadlines, show little 
inclination toward making the community safe for a partic- 
ular pressure group, and they earnestly feel—for a time at 
least—that they truly have a responsibility to inform their 
listeners rather than entertain them. 


On the matter of deadlines, I have found working against 
those products of non-journalism schools, in particular the 
Ivy league product, relatively simple. Too often these non- 
journalism school graduates find the matter of deadlines “too 
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technical” and go back to writing a social novel. If we do 
little more than teach our students how to select stories and 
write them on time, I feel we’ve helped them more than the 
usual program in literature has. Only this summer I worked 
with a student who’d in years past barely scraped by with a 
passing grade. And I found his fellow workers congratulating 
him on his work. 


Finally, I find our students have learned as well as we 
can expect them to the difficult task of judging the news, of 
deciding what is a must for the newscast, what probably 
should be used, and what should be discarded. On this point 
I’m always glad to see that you have not emphasized inter- 
national subjects to the exclusion of local news. 


I think there is no question about it: technically, we can 
give our graduates a high mark. 


But there are two other points on which we as teachers 
or our schools as curriculum planners have not succeeded as 
well as others might expect us to. Our graduates lack a broad 


and somewhat deep perspective of the broadcasting industry. 
And these graduates are not convinced they’ve had a better 
preparation for the field than they’d have received elsewhere. 
Your students and my students do not seem to have a clear 
idea as to whether the news department might not be the 
department which is wagging the station. I’m not trying to 
discredit news. I’m saying that sometimes, probably too often, 
our students feel that if it isn’t news it isn’t very important. 
The fact that so few newsmen ever become station managers 
is not entirely the fault of station owners. When our students 
look at the broadcasting industry, too seldom do they appre- 
ciate the problems of management. There is a feeling that 
management is interested in news only when it can mean 
bigger profits. Yes, they’re often right. But if the student 
newsman makes little attempt to learn the problems of man- 
agement before he reaches the station, there immediately 
arises a wall of misunderstanding that prevents his becoming 
more than just an information mercenary. We must provide 
more than just a newsman’s view of broadcasting before the 
student is graduated. If we do, we'll provide broadcasting 
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with more men of news director and station manager quality. 
And what is wrong with journalism schools turning out station 
managers when we boast so often of newspaper or magazine 
editors? 


My second worry: we seemed to have done a less than 
desirable job of convincing our graduates that they’ve re- 
ceived a good preparation for broadcast journalism. This 
weakness may have appeared for a reason not our own. There 
is a tendency for all of us to look for someone to blame when 
we don’t accomplish what we try. When they succeed, they 
too often say that they succeeded in spite of what their school 
had done to them. Still they can get specific about courses 
that wasted their time. And I cannot pass all the complaints 
off as normal griping or needling the old professor. When 
you talk in private, rather than in a group newsroom session, 
these graduates of ours will name not only courses but assign- 
ments within courses and ask, “what was this supposed to 
have done for me?” If they’ve found no use for it in five or 
10 years of broadcast news, I find it hard to answer them. 


One graduate of my own school only this past summer 
asked me, “What did I get at Northwestern that I could not 
have received at another school?” He was not needling me, 
he was most serious. I answered him, but the feeling still 
remained with me: had we failed to sell him on what we’d 
taught him? Of course I’m not implying we should build in 
a public relations approach to our teaching. Shouldn’t a 
good preparation for broadcast news be obvious enough to 
a graduate? 


In conclusion—and this may be related directly to what 
I’ve just said—let me plug for the radio-tv journalism edu- 
cation which includes a minimum of professional courses, a 
broad core of journalism courses including those which will 
provide an appreciation of the non-news elements of broadcast- 
ing, and a curriculum and teaching methods that will convince 
our graduates they’ve received a better preparation than they 
can find in any other school. 


——EE———— 
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SYDNEY W. HEAD 


Sydney Head is Chairman of the Radio-TV-Film Department 
of the University of Miami, and director of Communications 
Services at that University. His book, Broadcasting in America, 
is one of the finest descriptions of American broadcasting ever 
published, and he served in the past as President of the Asso- 
ciation for Professional Broadcasting Education. 


Our treatment of communications in higher education no 
longer reflects the actual conditions of the world outside our 
institutional shell. The model by which we have been guided 
no longer exists in the real world. Some of the factual condi- 
tions I have in mind are these: 


1. Technological advances in recording, transferring, and 
otherwise manipulating information. 


2. Socio-economic conditions affecting the patterns of 
consumption of communications. 


3. Integrating tendencies in the technology and the 
economics of communication. 


4. The role of public relations, promotion and advertising 
in creation and dissemination of information. 


These are not novel perceptions. We are all aware of these 
changes, but we are also embedded in the ooze of institutional 
resistance to change, and we all have certain commitments to 
some aspect of the status quo. 


Historically, there is a close parallelism between the evo- 
lution of journalism education and broadcasting education. 
The former started as an off-shoot of English, the latter as an 
off-shoot of speech. In both cases the emphasis on the 
aesthetic and the de-emphasis of other functions proved a 
dead end, and both fields have moved closer to the social 
science outlook. Journalism, however, has gone a full cycle 
in its development, while broadcasting is still groping its way 
out of the primitive stage. Hence the topic of today’s discus- 
sion. 


The next phase, both for journalism and broadcasting, I 
am convinced, is to join with other areas such as audio-visual, 
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motion pictures, business communications and many other 
splinter areas in a reintegration process which, for want of a 
better name, we must call the “communications approach.” 


It is unfortunate that we do not have a better name because 
the term is confusing and in the battle for academic minds 
terminology can be terribly important. The term “mass com- 
munication” has receded in popularity since more mature 
reflection has led to the conclusion that it may well be a 
misnomer and in any event does not embrace a number of 
important communications situations in which we are inter- 
ested. Teleprompter Corp., which is pioneering some inter- 
esting technological devices and some interesting applications 
of the same, has settled on the term “group communication.” 
This, again, is not as broad a concept as we need. 


And so we are reduced to “communications” which has the 
opposite defect of being too broad, since it embraces in its 
widest extension virtually everything that goes on in a 
university. As a practical working delimitation, I have been 
using two criteria of inclusion-exclusion: 


1. The kind of communications we are talking about are 
those which reach multiple recipients throngh the agency of 
some intervening mechanism. The underlying assumption is 
that the intervention of this mediating device is crucially sig- 
nificant in terms of understanding, manipulating, measuring, 
evaluating, or performing any other cognitive operation on 
the kinds of communication thus defined. 


2. The kind of communications education we are talking 
about is one which places the emphasis on the needs of the 
media rather than on the needs of the student. The under- 
lying assumption here is that we are talking about professional 
or vocational education. The question is whether the student 
can give anything to a newspaper, say, not whether the news- 
paper can give anything to him. That important part of his 
education which concerns itself with his own self-development 
as an individual is not essentially the part which concerns 
itself specifically with his development as a professional. 


The need now, first for teachers and then for students, is 
for universalists in communications, as defined. And of course 
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in back of that lies the need for developing the integrative 
concepts and approaches to curriculums. Such universalists 
will range freely through the media. They will be able to talk 
to engineers, an increasingly important and difficult problem 
as the technology of communication continues to grow more 
sophisticated and at the same time, to keep ahead of applica- 
tions. The universalist in communication will understand the 
underlying common principles which derive from the fact of 
mechanical intermediaries in the communication process; he 
will understand the principles by which adaption of informa- 
tion from one medium to another can best take place; he will 
know the strategies of media selection and utilization. There 
will be a common body of knowledge having to do with the 
history, the economics, the socio-psychological characteristics, 
the appropriate ethical and aesthetic yardsticks of the media. 


It is only when the communications student addresses him- 
self to practicing the skills peculiar to the specific equipments 
and routines of a given medium that he needs to break away 
from the multi-media approach. And even here, as background, 


there is a common body of physical and psycho-physical prin- 
ciples that apply across the board. 


It has long been argued in journalism, and the same old 
argument has now been resurrected with broadcasting, that 
the practice of the skills and routines peculiar to a given 
medium should be an on-the-job function, not a function of 
professional education. This view ignores the economics of 
the communications industries. These businesses have social 
importance out of all proportion to their economic importance. 
Clair McCollough, one of the captains of the communications 
industry, mentioned to me last night that his broadcast prop- 
erties employ about 500 people. He is a large operator in the 
context of the broadcasting business, but 500 employees would 
represent a rather small payroll in many other industries. 
Because the economic entities here are relatively small, em- 
ployees usually enter the field on a relatively low level of re- 
sponsibility and earning capacity. They must start earning 
their pay the day they go to work on their first job. There- 
fore it is quite essential for their professional education to 
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include enough practical knowledge and skill to enable them 
to perform acceptably with a minimum of on-the-job training 
beyond simple indoctrination in company policies and personnel 
routines. 


Now this has been a very roundabout way of getting at 
some down-to-earth practical questions that Marlowe Froke 
told me he wanted to talk about this afternoon. He wrote, 
for example, “The old Introduction to Journalism, which dealt 
with news and newspapers, now is Introduction to Communi- 
cations, and the subject matter concerns principles of all mass 
media, including radio and television. Does not then Principles 
of Radio and Television, a standard course in most radio-tv 
curricula, become unnecessary ?” 


My answer, in the light of my previous general observa- 
tions, is that this is a loaded question. One must, of course, 
agree that two courses that simply overlap cannot be justified 
on any grounds other than academic traditionalism. But a flat 
“Yes” or “No” answer to Marlowe’s question would leave un- 
challenged the assumption that (1) It is more logical for the 
Journalism course to absorb Radio-TV than it is for the Radio- 
TV course to absorb Journalism, and (2) that the “Introduc- 
tion to Communications” course in Journalism is in fact a 
multi-media approach instead of a journalism approach with 
other media tacked on as afterthoughts. I don’t know from 
direct experience of the whole gamut of Journalism schools 
and departments how factual that last statement is, but I have 
strong suspicions. 


In short, my answer to the basic question to which this 
panel is supposed to address itself is that neither Radio-TV 
nor Journalism, as now taught, has any logical basis for 
absorbing the other, and that so far we have not arrived at 
the place we are bound to get to eventually, which is a com- 
munications approach of far wider scope than any courses 
under that name have as yet achieved. 


I’ll close this statement with a quotation designed to ex- 
onerate me from the suspicion that I am a broadcasting man 
taking a poke at journalism men: This is from “Liberal Edu- 
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cation and Journalism,” by Paul Dressel, and I’m sure you’re 
all familiar with it: 


} 
} 


The changing conception of a task may proceed out of 
enforced changes in the task itself. Thus the develop- 
ment of radio and television, the increase in trade, busi- 
ness and technical publications, and the expansion of the 
fields of advertising and public relations required either 
an expansion of the conception of journalism or the ac- 
ceptance of the existence of a number of different though 
related professions. The associated social concern over 
the potentialities for good or evil of the mass communi- 
cation led to a new conception of professional education 
for an expanded conception of journalism. 


And I think the changing concept actually goes farther 


than this, includes more media and more applications, and 
requires a more radical solution. 





Back Issues 
The JOURNAL OF BROADCASTING regrets that it is no 





longer possible to supply copies of Volume I, Number 1. 


However, a supply of all other issues is available for 
sale to subscribers, libraries and others wishing to com- 
plete their files. 


The price for a single copy is $1.50. Complete volumes 
(four issues) may be obtained at the current subscription 
rate of $5.00. All sales are made by the JOURNAL office. 











Just in Case: 


The Civil Defense Plan for Broadcasting 


COMMUNICATIONS TO THE PUBLIC: 


1. Objective: To provide a capability for communications 
during emergencies to the general public that will allow 
appropriate government officials to give necessary infor- 
mation and instructions to the maximum number of per- 
sons concerned, without giving undue navigational aid to 
the enemy. 

. Actions Required: 

a. The Federal Government, with the assistance of ad- 
visory committees, will provide guidance to State and local 
authorities to assist in the organization, engineering, and 
programing of radio and TV broadcast stations and net- 
works to accomplish the desire objectives during emer- 
gencies. 

b. The Federal Government will provide funds for pro- 
gram and control circuits to authorized CONELRAD 
broadcast stations to link the stations to appropriate State 
and local government control centers. 

c. State and local governments will provide emergency in- 
formation and instructions te the public via emergency 
broadcast facilities arranged through the Federal, State, 
and local governments and through advisory committees, 
which have been organized in many areas. State and local 
civil defense authorities should work closely with these 
groups. 

d. The Federal Government, with the cooperation and 
guidance of industry, will establish an emergency radio 
broadcast plan which can be implemented in an emergency 
to provide facilities for the President to broadcast mes- 
sages to the public. This plan must be of sufficient flexi- 
bility to allow the maximum use of surviving broadcast 
facilities and interconnecting communication channels, in- 
cluding the use.of remote pickup broadcast equipment and 
eiarannetiet and fully automatic industrial microwave 
systems. 


—From Annex 15, Communications, The National Plan for 
Civil Defense, 1960. 
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RESEARCH in broadcasting 


Television’s Value to the 
American Family Member 


BY REUBEN MEHLING 


It is difficult to evaluate accurately the values a given medi- 
um has to a given audience. It is relatively easy to theorize 
about attributes, but the subjective nature of values requires 
recourse to the members of the medium’s audience for adequate 
information. The following report, which is part of a series of 
studies on leisure time activity and mass media attention, con- 
trasts the various mass media against one another in terms 
of relative rather than absolute value. 

Dr. Mehling presented a somewhat different version of these 
data at the 1960 AEJ Convention. He is presently Director of 
Media Research and Services and Assistant Professor of Jour- 
nalism at Indiana University. 








F the various members of today’s family were told they 

could keep only one from among the mass media of radio, 

television, newspapers, magazines, or books, which medium 
would they vote to keep and why? 


In an attempt to answer this question, Indiana University 
journalism students studying the economic aspects of mass 
communications media recently completed the third in a series 
of surveys on family use of mass media. 


The first of these studies was a mail questionnaire sent to 
families throughout Indiana. 


The second study was accomplished through ersonal 
interviews with families in Indiana cities and mailed ques- 
tionnaires for representation of non-city residents. 


One of the shortcomings of these studies was that in the 
mail study many of the questionnaires were obviously filled 
out for the entire family by one member; and in the interview 
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study, too, data for a missing member were frequently sup- 
plied by someone at home. 


In the third study, the interviewers asked families to keep 
detailed diaries of all their use of mass media for one week. 
Every member of the family who was at home at the time of 
the survey and was old enough to write was asked to keep a 
separate, individual diary of his own reading, listening, and 
viewing for one week on the diary forms provided by the 
interviewer. 


Respondents were asked to keep a complete record of the 
time they spent reading newspapers, magazines, and books; 
listening to radio and watching television ; and going to movies. 


In all three surveys each member of each family was asked 
to state which mass medium he would be most likely to keep 
if he had to give up all media except one. 


Table I gives the percentage of the various family members 
in each survey who named each medium. It is interesting to 
note that, with one exception, television was mentioned more 
than any other medium by all family members; although, in 
the average for all three studies, about the same proportion 
of fathers voted to keep TV and newspapers, with radio 
definitely a third-place choice. 


Mothers voted to keep TV, newspapers, and radio, in that 
order. College-age respondents gave radio a slight edge over 
newspapers for second place; whereas, the high school age 
group definitely voted for radio as its second choice over 
newspapers. Younger children voted almost exclusively for 
television. 


While the author was evaluating the results of the surveys 
in Indiana, an opportunity was presented for comparing his 
findings on media preferences with the results obtained by a 
nationally-known polling agency. 


To determine the public’s reaction to television following 
the quiz show investigations, the Television Information Office 
commissioned the public opinion firm of Elmo Roper and As- 
sociates to make a nation-wide survey. Roper conducted inter- 
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TABLE I 


Medium Family Members Would Keep as Shown 
By Three Surveys* 





Percentage 
Number of of Respondents Naming Each Medium 
Survey Responses TY Newspapers Radio Magazines Books” 








Father would keep: 
1st Survey 228 39.9% 37.7% 11. 
2nd Survey 301 43.0 40.0 9 
8rd Survey* 27 41.0 48.0 11 


Mother would keep: 
1st Survey 232 48.8% 31.8% 11.2% 
2nd Survey 335 46.9 26.5 14.9 
3rd Survey* 40 45.0 22.5 27.5 


High School age would keep:4 


1st Survey 64 56.2% 7.8% 29.8% 
3rd Survey 14 57.2 14.3 28.5 


College age would keep: 


1st Survey 53 37.8% 28.3% 22.6% 
3rd Survey 25 48.0 20.0 32.0 


College and High School combined would keep:4 
1st Survey 117 48.0% 17.0% 26.0% 
2nd Survey 148 45.3 12.2 27.0 
3rd Survey 39 51.0 18.0 31.0 


Younger children would keep :* 


ist Survey 90 91.2% 4. 
2nd Survey 102 94.0 Zi 


%o 


8 
6 
0 


4% 2.2% 2.2 _ 
0 0.0 1.0 4.0% 





*The data are comparable insofar as the same question was asked in 
exactly the same words for all three surveys. 


>The 1st survey didn’t ask about books. 


‘The 3rd survey categories are not fully comparable with those of the 
other two surveys. For the 3rd survey, the “Father” ca ry comprises 
all adult males not in school and the “Mother” category all adult females 
not in school (regardless of age or family relationship) ; while the ‘‘Col- 
lege & H-S age” group includes only those respondents actually in college 
or high school. 

“The first survey inquired about the media habits of college-age and high- 
school-age children separately. In the second survey these were com- 
bined into one up in order to simplify the questionnaire somewhat. 
It was evident, however, that these two ups show considerable differ- 
ences in their media habits; so, for the third (diary) study, the answers 
by college students were also analyzed separately from those by high 
school pupils. 

*Percentage results for “Younger children” are not shown for the 3rd 
survey because there were only seven diaries from grade school pupils. 
Four of these respondents said they “would keep” TV, two would keep 
books, and one would keep newspapers. 
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views with 2,000 persons during the week of December 5-12, 
1959. His sample was drawn to be statistically representative 
of the United States. Findings of this survey were reported 
by Roper in a statement before the Federal Communications 
Commission on December 17, 1959. 


One of the questions asked in Roper’s survey was almost 
identical with the question regarding media preference in the 
Indiana studies. Roper’s people asked: “Suppose you could 
continue to have only one of the following—radio, television, 
newspapers, or magazines—which one of the four would you 
most want to keep?” 


The Indiana studies in each case asked: “If you had to 
give up all the media you are shown as using in the foregoing 
section except one, which one would you be most likely to 
keep?” (The “foregoing section” asked about usage of the 
same media mentioned in Roper’s question.) 


It should be pointed out, however, that Roper’s survey 
included only respondents who were at least 21 years old; 
whereas all the Indiana surveys included college, high school, 
and younger children. Despite the differences in sampling, 
the over-all media preference percentages for the Indiana 
surveys are remarkably similar to those obtained by Roper, 
as can be seen in Table II. 


TABLE I 


Medium Respondents Would Keep: 
Roper and Indiana Surveys Compared 





Number of 
Responses 


TV Newspapers Radio Magazines Other 


Roper’s Survey 2,000 42% 32% 19% 4% 3% 
Indiana Surveys 1,666 46% 26% 19% 5% 4% 








Roper, in his statement before the FCC, said he felt the 
percentages derived from answers to this question indicate 
both the importance and the confidence the public attaches 
to a medium as a whole. 
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The author agrees that the answers to this question give 
some indication of the respondents’ general feeling state 
regarding the over-all importance of the various media. How- 
ever, over-all importance is a multi-dimensional concept for 
which it is difficult to offer an exact operational definition. 
If, for instance, we were to ask which medium respondents 
would keep for news, which for entertainment, and so on; 
wouldn’t many respondents elect to keep different media for 
the different categories? 


A partial answer to this question was obtained in the 
second Indiana survey by asking each respondent to tell “why” 
he had selected the medium he would keep. This was an open- 
end question which required the respondent to explain in his 
own words why—if he could have only one medium—he would 
keep the one he named. Although respondents had many dif- 
ferent explanations for their choices, the answers tended to 
fall into a few general categories. Table III shows these 
categories and the per cent of the total number of respondents 
for each medium who gave that answer. 


TABLE Ill 
Expressed Reason for Choice of Each Medium 


TV Newspa Radio Magazines Books 
N=449 N—239 N=119 N=43 N=46 
(percent of total choices for each medium) 








Entertainment 53% 8% 31% 44% 54% 
Variety 14 23 19 9 
Complete coverage 60 5 21 7 
More informative 9 2 16 28 
Can do something else 0 27 0 

Time killing 2 3 0 

Availability 7 9 0 





It is fairly obvious from Table III that television and radio 
were both chosen primarily as entertainment media and for 
the variety of programming they offer. Some of the comments 
regarding the reasons for TV or radio selections were: “More 
entertaining; enjoyable; relaxing; can watch movies in my 
home; sports; more diversified, has everything—news plus 
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entertainment; can see news happening; live newscasts of 
current events.” Radio also received a fairly strong vote 
(especially from mothers) because one can do something else 
while listening—such as housework, driving an automobile, etc. 


Newspapers, on the other hand, were predominantly chosen 
for their complete coverage of the news, as evidenced by such 
comments as: “Get more information; a more rounded picture 
of world happenings; more complete, thorough coverage; 
more dependable news coverage.” The secondary emphasis 
in newspaper selection was on the informative and educational 
functions of the paper and on the variety of reading available 
in it. 

One may ask whether there is any correlation between the 
medium that respondents say they would keep if they could 
have only one and the time they spend with the various media. 


In the diary study it was possible not only to obtain 
respondents’ statements as to which medium they would keep, 
but also the diaries of their usage of the various mass media 
for an entire week. 


This is not to imply that the hours spent with a medium 
will stand in a one-to-one relationship with a respondent’s 
judgment of the importance of that medium—as indicated by 
which one he would choose as his sole medium. That a man 
spends four hours watching a Sunday ball game on television 
and two hours reading his Sunday paper doesn’t necessarily 
mean that television is twice as important to him as a news- 
paper. There is no way of directly comparing the hours spent 
with the two media—in the four hours the man watched one 
ball game he might have read his paper quite thoroughly . . . 
including the news reports, box scores, and commentaries 
about all the major games of the previous day. Furthermore, 
persons have other reasons for attending to the various media 
than “importance” reasons. As indicated in Table III, a num- 
ber of respondents even selected their first-choice medium 
because it was a “time killer.” 


In rather general terms, however, we feel that there should 
be greater than chance agreement in the ordering of the sole 
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medium one would choose to keep and the relative time spent 
with that medium. Table IV shows this to be the case for the 
respondents in the diary study. 


TABLE IV 


Major Medium Respondents Would Keep* 
and Average Hours Per Week They Spend with Each Medium” 


Television Newspapers Radio 
% hours % hours % hours 








ADULT MALES (27) 


Would keep 41% 38% 11% 
Time with 11.1 5.6 3.4 


ADULT FEMALES (40) 


Would keep 23 
Time with . 3.6 


COLLEGE (25) 
Would keep 
Time with 

HIGH SCHOOL (14) 


Would keep 
Time with 


GRADE SCHOOL (7) 


Would keep 57 14 0 
Time with 17.0 1.9 0.5 





“Derived from responses to an open-end question py which medium 
respondent would keep if it had to be his only medium 


>Obtained from total time respondent logged for each medium in a diary. 


It is hoped further work may be done on the results from 
the Indiana surveys by analyzing in greater detail the media 
usage habits of the individual members of a family. 


Findings in the area of family use of the mass media so 
far are still rather tentative. They point, however, to inter- 
esting possibilities for further research; and it is hoped other 
investigators may be encouraged to do work in this area. 








Announcement of a Competition 
for Plans for Television Research 


This Competition, designed to contribute to the advancement of scientific 
knowledge in the field of mass, communication, is underwritten by the 
non-profit Television Bureau of Advertising. The governing committee 
consists of Mark A. May, Chairman; Leon Arons, Secretary; C. Ray 
Carpenter, John B. Carroll, Joseph T. Klapper, Paul F. Lazarsfeld, 
Wilbur Schramm and Milton Sherman. 


PURPOSE: The Competition was devised to produce excep- 
tional plans for television research, either for television itself, 
or in relation to other media. It is limited to plans because 
definition of the problem and design of the research strategy 
are the more critical phases of any research. It is hoped it 
will excite the imagination and inspire the participation of 
oy able persons, whatever their field of competence or 
affiliation. 


NATURE AND SCOPE: Television and human behavior 
is the main concern. “Behavior” includes knowledge, atti- 
tudes, motivation, perception, attention, skills, and other 
aspects of individual, group, or institutional activity. The 
research problem may be basic or applied, and may involve 
experimental studies, surveys, correlational studies, method- 
ological developments, conceptual models and theory, or any 
combination. Exploratory studies are acceptable, as is the 
collection, analysis and interpretation of existing data. 


JUDGING: Each plan will be judged by distinguished spe- 
cialists on the basis of the conceptualization and importance 
of the problem ; the freshness, originality, creativeness, “break- 
through” potential, soundness and practicability of the re- 
search strategy; expectation of yield and generalizing of 
results; and the clarity and completeness of the presentation. 


AWARDS: Eighteen plans will be selected for publication 
in a special book ; the authors of each to receive an honorarium 
of $250. The authors of the two most outstanding plans will 
be additionally awarded $4000 and $1500 respectively. Unless 
otherwise requested, the judges may designate any plans sub- 
mitted as worthy for support, and to make these available to 
organizations supporting research in this field. 


APPLICATIONS: Entries will be received until March 15, 
1961. For more particulars on specifications, rules, etc., write 
the Secretary, Governing Committee, Television Research 
Plan Competition, 1 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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A Survey of Programming on 


the Central Studios of 
Television, Moscow, U.S.S.R. 


January - June 1960 


BY RICHARD TUBER 


It is highly possible that international television programs 
will become a substantial part of American television fare with- 
in the next few years. The example of Eurovision and the 
promise of Echo I are before us. Under these circumstances, 
familiarity with the programming and production practices of 
other nations is to the American broadcaster’s advantage. In 
this issue of the JOURNAL we have coupled this study of program- 
ing (Tuber) with a study of production methods (Howell) in 
one country, the Soviet Union. The similarities as well as the 
differences in programming provide interesting reading. 

Mr. Tuber is a Senior Technical Writer with the System 
Development Corporation, and is working toward his Ph.D. in 
Communication at the University of Southern California. 














N light of current political and technical developments in 

international affairs, and in recognition of the need for a 
deeper understanding of the dynamics of the system of Soviet 
mass communications, the particular question of how the 
Soviet government uses television, its most recent—and po- 
tentially most powerful—medium of contact with people, 
takes on renewed importance. The American student who is 
interested in Soviet communications in general, and broad- 
casting in particular, may often feel that research in depth 
is difficult if not impossible because of such factors as unavail- 
ability of primary sources, the language barrier, or lack of 
basic information. This lack of basic information, specifically 
of a quantitative kind, could well indicate fruitful areas of 
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research, particularly the need for a reliable picture of the 
current state of the broadcast media and their relationship 
to Soviet society. The American broadcaster may well have 
more than an academic interest in the kinds and amounts of 
programs produced by a system of broadcasting that is inde- 
pendent of the economic support of advertising and which is 
assigned a definite and circumscribed role in the national life. 
There is also the economically realistic question, “Does Soviet 
TV represent a potential market for American programs and, 
if so, what kind of programs would be most popular?” 

Although the goals, ideological foundations, and adminis- 
trative aspects of Soviet radio broadcasting have been 
described in the literature,’ very little data is available on the 
day-to-day content and structure of television broadcasting. 
The purpose of this paper is to provide a measure of reliable 
information on a segment of current broadcasting in the 
U.S.S.R.—television programming. It is hoped that this 
survey will serve as an indication of the feasibility of further 
qualitative as well as quantitative analyses of the workings 
of the Soviet television industry. 


The raw data for this study were titles of programs broad- 
cast by the Moscow Central Studios of Television (CST) 
during the period from January 1 to June 30, 1960. The CST 
was selected for study because it is the major source of TV 
programming in the Soviet Union; it was also felt that a six- 
month time span would provide a sufficient number of broad- 
cast hours from which a profile of the programming structure 
could be drawn. 


The titles, obtained from a careful examination of CST 
program schedules, were grouped into categories, together 
with the totals of air time for each category. The program 
listings appeared in the weekly Televidenie i UKV (Television 
and Ultra-High Frequency Radiotransmissions). This eight- 
page (814” x 11”) viewer’s guide lists all television and what 
we refer to as FM radio programs broadcast by CST, and also 
contains feature articles and highlights on outstanding pro- 
grams, information on new television sets, a question and 
answer section, book reviews, commentaries, and other 
audience-interest type articles, 
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There were 91 TV centers in the U.S.S.R. as of April 1960.* 
Television stations in the Soviet Union are classified as either 
television centers (which have the facilities to originate pro- 
grams) or retranslation stations (which retransmit the signals 
from centers and have very limited, if any, production facili- 
ties). A breakdown of television stations by type for the 
beginning of 1959 showed 60 centers and 101 retranslation 
stations,* a third fewer than today’s 92 centers. The goal of 
the current Seven Year Plan is 100 additional centers by 1965. 
The main TV centers and retransmission stations were aug- 
mented by smaller retransmission stations, located some 120 
to 150 kilometers (75-94 miles) from the main centers and 
stations. These smaller stations, similar to our “boosters” 
and “translators,” could receive and retransmit a signa] over 
a radius of eight kilometers (5 miles). In addition, small 
television centers, intended for smaller cities away from the 
inter-city network, were being introduced. Although exact 
figures were not available, it is known that many mobile 
retranslation stations exist, and that some academic institu- 
tions have their own TV centers.‘ 


The Central Studios are located in Moscow and form the 
hub of a 20-station network (9 centers and 11 retranslation 
stations) which extends throughout most of European Russia, 
as far as Rostov-on-Don, some 960 kilometers (600 miles) 
south of Moscow. Other major cities on the network include 
Khar’kov, Kiev, and Smolensk. 


Programs 


All transmissions from CST are scheduled on two program 
services: the First Program and the Second Program. The 
First Program is seen on the full facilities of the CST net- 
work. Offerings include live television productions, theatrical 
plays (many of which are televised from theaters), concerts, 
sports events, recent documentary and feature films (domestic 
and foreign), and “social-political” programs. The Second 
Program service is presently limited to Moscow and environs. 
Programs include art and dramatic films, chamber and sym- 
phony concerts, local sports events, and programs of a 
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parochial interest to Moscovites, such as original dramatic 
sketches and concerts by local amateur groups of workers, 
and programs dealing with local issues, campaigns, housing 
problems, and the like. 


Sign-on times were erratic for both program services. For 
the First Program, transmissions sometimes began between 
11:00 a.m. and 12 noon (especially on weekends), but more 
often between 5:00 and 7:00 p.m. Often, when broadcasting 
began before noontime, the stations left the air after an hour or 
so, resuming transmission about 7:00 p.m. Even less of a defi- 
nite schedule existed for the Second Program, which began 
broadcasting anywhere from five hours prior to, or two hours 
later than the First Program. Sign-off time on both Programs 
was approximately 11:00 p.m. Average broadcast time per 
week for the First Program was 34 hours; for the Second, 19 
hours; total 53 hours. 


The validity of qualitative distinctions among the pro- 
grams was based upon the titles, brief descriptions, and 


reviews which appeared in the program guides, and was 
limited therefore to only the most general categories. For 
some of the easily recognizable program types (e.g., news and 
films) no difficulty was encountered in identifying and cate- 
gorizing the programs. In fact, in some cases subcategories 
were established. For other categories, however, the criteria 
were arbitrary and there is some overlapping of the categories. 
For instance, concerts may be considered as a subcategory of 
culture; culture as part of education, etc. Nevertheless, in 
subjecting each program to the criteria listed below, a fairly 
accurate and consistent description of programming was 
assembled. 


1. Children’s Programs: Presented specifically for children 
and listed as being “for the young ones,” “for the school 
children,” “for the little ones,” and “for older children.” 
Programs consisted of cartoons, stories, science demon- 
strations, geography, etc. (Concerts designed for children 
are included under Concerts.) 


. Concerts: Orchestral and choral groups, both amateur 
and professional, domestic and foreign. (Dance and ballet 
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are included under Cultwre; operas and operettas are 
under Plays.) 


. Culture: Programs on art, literature, music and dance 
appreciation, film previews and discussion, and interviews 
with noted Soviet and foreign authors, actors, and 
musicians. 


. Education: Primarily oriented towards in-home adult 
education. Two subcategories are the series “Peoples 
University of Television” and “Lessons in English.” 


. Films: All motion pictures, 25 minutes or longer, which 
were made especially for television or for original 
theatrical release. Films were further categorized by 
country of origin and by type (drama, documentary, etc.). 


. News and Review: Regularly scheduled news reports and 
reviews. Consists of two subcategories: a live news pro- 
gram (“The Late News”), news reviews (“Chronicle of 
the Week” and the film review “New Day’’). 


. Plays: Live presentations, from studio or theater, of the 
works of classic and contemporary playwrights. Since 
many titles were by authors who are little known outside 
the U.S.S.R., no breakdown by type of play was possible 
from the data. Operas and operettas are included in this 
category. 


. Science: Programs devoted exclusively to scientific topics. 
Includes the series “Science and Technology,” and pro- 
grams on medical progress, scientific explanations, and 
short (20 minutes) “science-popular” films. Most of the 
science programs were found under the listings for 
children’s programs. 


. Special Events: Programs not regularly scheduled, such 
as parades, political demonstrations, celebrations of one 
kind or another (for birthdays of Russian notables 
especially), salutes to the Soviet armed forces, and a 
series of chess tournament play-offs. 


. Sports: All programs listed as “Sports Transmissions,” 
and two regular sports series: “Physical Culture and 
Sport” and “Take Up Physical Culture.” 


Young Adult Programs: Programs labelled as “Television 
Journals” and other regularly-scheduled series aimed at 
young adult groups. Some titles are “Youth,” “Young 
Pioneers,” “Pioneer Theatre,” and “Our Club.” 


. Miscellaneous: Programs that could not be placed into 
categories by title alone, and other short (25 minutes or 
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less) programs dealing with travel, farm problems, re- 
ports by government officials, a “Foreign Newsreel” and 
seemingly informational programs. 


On the First Program, nine evenings (some 15 hours of 
broadcast time out of a total of 875:15) were devoted to 
offerings from other TV centers throughout the country. The 
programs, averaging 1 hour 40 minutes each, consisted of 
dances and music, short film plays, and travelogues on the 


TABLE I 


CST Program Schedule by Category, Number of Broadcasts 
and Broadcast Hours (January through June 1960) 





PS FIRST PROGRAM SECOND PROGRAM TOTALS 
CATEGORY Broadcasts Hours Broadcasts Hours Broadcasts Hours 








Children 141 110:10 39 19:50 180 130 :00 
Concerts 99 83 :50 67 46 :20 166 130:10 
Culture 87 56:20 63 45:25 150 101:45 
Education: 66 40:25 27 13:30 93 53:55 

TV Uni- 

versity (41) (24:45) (3) (1:30) 

English 

Lessons (25) (15:40) (24) (12:00) 


Films: 123 145 :20 109 128 :40 
Domestic (83) (94:00) (81) (85:55) 
Foreign (40) (51:20) (28) (42:45) 


News- 
Reviews: 377 63:25 26 8:25 


Late 

News (357) (59:30) -- — 

Reviews (20) (3:55) (26) (8:25) 
Plays 77 103 :05 36 52:50 
Science 21 9:00 22 7:35 
Special 
Events 83 62:40 20 21:30 
Sports 61 54:10 65 94:10 
Young Adult 38 35:55 6 6:05 
Miscel. 190 85:25 58:10 
Originations 
from Other 
Studios 9 15:00 


-_ Na 
o Program 
Title Given 8 10:30 


TOTAL HOURS’ 875:15 
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areas concerned. Since most of the centers from which the 
programs originated were not part of the CST network, it 
cannot be assumed that they were transmitted live. The cities 
represented by the programs were Baku, Kiev, Kuybyshev, 
Leningrad, Novosibirsk, Permsk, Stalingrad, Sverdlovsk, 
and Tomsk. 


The tables here present a breakdown of the CST program 
schedule for the first six months of 1960. Data are arranged 
by program category (and some subcategories) and, for each 
program service, by number of programs and total viewing 
hours. Whenever a sign-off time was not irdicated after the 
last program of the day, which was usually a feature film, 
average times were given for each such program. 


The information describing the structure of programming 
on CST during the first half of 1960 may be interpreted in a 
number of ways. In the area of film programming, for ex- 
ample, some interesting trends seem to be evident in the use 
of, and reliance upon, dramatic films as vehicles of entertain- 


ment and/or information about the world outside the Soviet 


TABLE I 
Films Classified by Type* 


FIRST PROGRAM SECOND PROGRAM TOTALS 
TYPE Broadcasts Hours Broadcasts Hours Broadcasts Hours 











Drama** 102 124:25 83 103 :05 185 227 :30 
Documentary 13 12:35 15 10:50 28 23:25 
Science 1 1:30 1 745 2 2:15 
Comedy 4 3:05 6 9:05 10 12:10 
Musical 

Comedy _- -—— 2 2:40 2 2:40 
Musical _ == 1 1:15 1 1:15 


Cartoon 
Feature 3 3:45 1:00 4 4:45 


TOTALS 123 145 :20 109 128 :40 232 274:00 








*Determined either by designation or description as printed in the 
program listings. 

**Six films shown on the Second Program were listed with the admoni- 
tion: “Children under 16 years are not permitted to watch.” Four of 
these films were French, and one each was Czech and Indian. 
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TABLE Ill 
Films Classified by Country of Origin 


FIRST PROGRAM SECOND PROGRAM TOTALS 
COUNTRY Broadcasts Hours Broadcasts Hours Broadcasts 














U.S.S.R. 83 94:00 85: 164 179: 
Albania 1 1:20 - Sk 
Argentina 1 1:30 
Austria 1 1:15 
Bulgaria 2 2:35 
Burma — — 


Communist 
China 5* 


Czecho- 
slovakia 4 


England 2 
Fed. Rep. Ger- 
many (W) 2 
France 6* 
German Dem. 
Rep. (E) 
Greece 
Hungary 
India 
Italy 710 
Japan 715 
Latvia — 
Lithuania — 
Poland 780 
Portugal 710 
Rumania :00 


TOTALS 123 145 :20 


ere 
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*One film co-produced with U.S.S.R. 
**Two films co-produced with U.S.S.R. 


Union. Table V presents an outline of film programming on 
CST, in terms of total numbers of films (on both program 
services), the number of foreign films, and, among foreign 
films, the number from countries outside the Communist bloc. 


Two interpretations seem to be valid from these data. 
First, the total number of films shown on television is increas- 
ing. This may be a function of the growth of the industry 
and the increase of broadcasting hours, both of which require 
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TABLE IV 
Percentages of Total Air Time Devoted to Program Categories* 


FIRST PROGRAM SECOND PROGRAM TOTAL SCHEDULE 
CATEGORY (865 hours = 100%) (503 hours = 100%) (1367 hours = 100%) 


Films 16.8% 25.6% 20.0% 
Plays 11.9 10.5 11.4 
Sports 6.2 18.7 10.8 
Miscellaneous 9.8 11.5 10.5 
Children 12.6 4.0 9.5 
Concerts 9.7 9.1 9.5 
Culture 6.5 8.9 7.5 
Special Events 7.3 4.4 6.1 
News-Reviews 7.3 1.6 5.3 
Education 4.6 2.8 3.2 
Young Adult 4.2 1.2 3.0 
Science 1.3 1.5 1.2 
From Other Studios 1.7 —_— 1.1 














*All total times rounded to nearest order. Broadcasts listed as “to be 
announced” (10:30 hours) are excluded. Categories listed in descending 
order of total emphasis. 


more program product. Further investigation is required to 
determine whether or not there will be a concomitant increase 
in the percentage of air time devoted to films. Second, films 
of foreign origin account for between one-fourth and one-half 
of all films shown (43% in 1958; 25% in 1959; 29% thus far 
in 1960). More significant, however, is the fact that of the 
foreign films, over one-third have come from countries outside 


TABLE V 
Trends in Film Programming 





1958* 1959** 1960 (1st half) 





Total Films 341 376 232 
Total Foreign Films 145 92 68 


Total Films from Non- 
Communist Countries 47 35 35 





*M. Andreev, “Television in the USSR,” Bulletin, (Munich: Institute 
for the Study of the USSR, January 1960), Vol. VII, No. 1, pp. 34-35. 


**Based upon a rough count, by the author, from issues of Televidenie i 
UKV for 1959. 
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of the Communist bloc (82% in 1958; 37% in 1959; 47% thus 
far in 1960). While absolute numbers may be misleading, the 
figures seem to indicate a widening Soviet view of the world 
through the use of foreign films on television. 


Numbers in themselves do not indicate the relative strength 
of each category in the CST broadcast schedule. One index of 
importance attached to a program category is the amount of 
time devoted to it in the program schedule. Films—to carry 
the above example a bit further—accounted for about 20% 
of total airtime during the period of the study. The relative 
importance of other categories may be inferred from the data 
presented in Tables I, II, and IV. 


Propaganda 


It is worth noting the degree to which Soviet television is 
used for propaganda purposes, although it is recognized that 
many factors limit the validity of such an assessment of 
program content. Lasswell defines propaganda as the manipu- 
lation of symbols as a means of influencing attitudes on 
controversial matters. The Soviets, on the other hand, make 
a fundamental distinction between propaganda (presenting 
many ideas to one or a few persons) and agitation (presenting 
only one or a few ideas to a mass of people).* Although the 
Soviets emphasize the personal and oral aspects of agitation, 
the method itself also seems applicable to techniques of mass 
communications. A still further distinction must be made 
between direct and subtle propaganda. For example, by the 
very selection of, as well as by the editing of, a foreign film 
a subtle but rather strong propaganda attack might be 
launched against the particular country of origin; a film like 
“Porgy and Bess” might be used to show the plight of the 
Negro in the U. S. Regarding the subtle approach, a basic 
question of classification arises: should a program (e.g. 
children’s stories) be called propaganda because Communist 
ideals or anti-Western sentiments are integrated with the 
content? 


Andreev concluded that there was surprisingly little “po- 
litical propaganda” on Soviet television.’ He found that for a 
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sample week in 1958, less than 10 percent of the broadcast 
time was devoted to political topics. Although the survey was 
not limited to the CST schedule, and “political topics” included 
news broadcasts and two patriotic films, Andreev’s observa- 
tions seem to hold for the present study. But three basic 
assumptions must be made before a valid comparison can be 
made: (1) direct propaganda appeals on controversial political 
matters (according to the Lasswell definition) are being dealt 
with; (2) the program categories which best lend themselves 
to a direct propaganda approach are news and review, young 
adult programs, special events, and—to some undetermined 
degree—miscellaneous programs; and (3) at least half of all 
programs in these categories are devoted to propaganda. 
Based upon these assumptions and the data from Table IV, 
the maximum amount of air time devoted to propaganda 
would have been 14.3% for the First Program, and 9.4% for 
the Second. Although these estimates require a more rigorous 
testing of both their validity and reliability than was possible 
with the available raw data, they do seem to recognize the 
inherent disadvantage of the use of the mass media for direct 
propaganda: the viewer can always switch to a different 
channel or turn off the set. 





Footnotes 


1One of the most gy descriptions to date (in English) can be 


found in Alex Inkeles, Public Opinion in Soviet Russia; A Study in Mass 
Persuasion (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1958). 

2Broadcasting, April 25, 1960, p. 101. 

8M. Andreev, “Television in the USSR,” Bulletin (Munich: Institute 
for the Study of the USSR, January 1960), Vol. VII, No. 1, p. 31. 

‘Ibid., p. 32. 

5ST elevidenie i UKV, No. 26 (195), June 24, 1960, p. 1. 

®Inkeles, op. cit., p. 41. 

*Andreev, op. cit., p. 34. 
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Individual Membership in APBE 


Any individual with a concern for professional broad- 
casting education, as teacher, broadcaster or student, is 
eligible for Individual Membership in the Association for 
Professional Broadcasting Education. 


Individual Members will receive a subscription to the 
JOURNAL OF BROADCASTING and copies of the member 
newsletter, Feedback. In addition they will be able to 
attend the annual meeting of APBE and NAB regional 
conferences as well as open sessions and exhibits of the 
NAB Annual Convention. Individual Memberships do 
not carry with them the right to attend NAB closed 
sessions or receive NAB membership materials. 





Annual dues of $7.50 for Individual Membership in 
APBE include a subscription to the JOURNAL at the rate 
of $5.00 per year. Membership year runs from April 1 
through March 31, with applications received after the 
first of December normally credited to the following 
year. Unless an Individual Member is already a JOURNAL 
subscriber, he is entitled to all four issues of the volume 
year current during the first nine months of the member- 
ship year. Current subscribers will receive full credit for 
any unexpired portion of their subscription. 


Further information and application forms may be 
obtained from the Acting Executive Secretary of APBE, 
Howard H. Bell, 1771 N St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

















Program Production 


at Radio Moscow 
BY WILLIAM 8S. HOWELL 


The following article should be of particular interest to 
American radio broadcasters and producers. Bused upon a visit 
by the author to Moscow in 1958, it details the methods used by 
the North American Service of Radio Moscow in producing a 
wide variety of programs with an extremely small staff. Of 
special note is ee of using the program producer as 
his own tape recording engineer, and the “make and remake” 
method of editing programs as they are being recorded. 

William S. Howell is Professor of Speech and Associate 
Chairman of the Department of Speech and Theater Arts at 
the University of Minnesota. A companion article on the pro- 
gramming of Radio Moscow’s North American Service appeared 
in the October 1960 (Volume XLVI, Number 3) issue of the 
Quarterly Journal of Speech. 














HIS article summarizes impressions of equipment, proce- 

dures, and people involved in broadcasting observed in 
the studios of the North American Service of Radio Moscow 
in September, 1958. The North American Service is a part of 
the extensive short wave international broadcasting effort of 
the U.S.S.R. As its name suggests, this agency beams pro- 
grams to all of North America, but its major target is, of 
course, the United States. It is supplemented by a separate 
but similar programming service, the Pacific Coast Service. 


The basic time unit of broadcast propaganda for Radio 
Moscow is the week. A listener can plan upon hearing specific 
features at the same time each week. Various interests are 
provided for with features on education, sports casts, travel 
features, discussions of political theory, features on science 
and engineering, etc., so that diverse elements in our popula- 
tion may find reason to listen. 
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The four staples in the programming of the North Ameri- 
can Service are News, Commentary, Music and Responses to 
Letters from Listeners. Normally, these receive relative 
emphasis in the order listed. However, special events such as 
launching of the Sputniks cause changes in this pattern and 
the producers of North American Service programs modify 
schedules freely to suit the needs of the moment. Also, they 
are less precise in adherence to time schedules than are 
American radio stations. When a program runs short, the 
chimes that identify Radio Moscow are played (sometimes for 
several minutes) until the next program is ready to start. 
The “ten minute” hourly newscast may be five to fifteen min- 
utes in length. But except for this elastic interpretation of 
timing Radio Moscow is relatively reliable. The listener can 
be confident that a feature promised for a certain day will be 
heard at the approximate time for which it is scheduled. 


Each day the entire broadcast schedule is tape-recorded. 
The staff reports for work at around 7:00 p.m. and their task 
is to place all programs on magnetic tape so that the actual 
broadcasting beginning at 2:00 a.m. (6:00 p.m. EST) can be 
done by a few technicians. The possible exception to this 
practice of pre-recording is the news. If the cold war is tem- 
porarily intensified by US-USSR controversy a team of two 
performers may stay up all night to do the news “live.” 


Studio Facilities 


Since almost all broadcasting in the North American Serv- 
ice is from magnetic tape, the studios and control room facil- 
ities are designed around five tape recorders, located around 
the periphery of a room and remote-controlled. Tape speed 
was 15 inches per second. These recorders were made espe- 
cially for Radio Moscow, and had been in use several hours a 
day for twelve years. 


No economies in electronic or mechanical design were 
apparent in the tape recorders. There were three heavy duty 
electric motors in each recorder, one for the capstan and one 
furnishing direct drive to each reel. Push buttons controlled 
local operation. Instantaneous “fast forward,” “fast reverse” 
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and braking were accomplished by electronic means, through 
resistance-capacitance networks and the use of inductances. 
Tape tension was higher than in American recorders, but this 
tension was kept approximately constant even when the ma- 
chine was thrown from fast forward to fast reverse. The 
absence of mechanical linkages and friction braking was 
asserted to reduce upkeep and maintenance to a minimum. 
Separate recording and playback amplifiers of powerful, con- 
servative design were used. It appeared that the “dual pur- 
pose” concept which is usual in the construction of American 
recorders had been rejected by the Russian designers. 


Russian recording tape resembled American tape in dimen- 
sions and appearance. There were no reels to hold the tape. 
The recording machine wound it on a hub so tightly that the 
roll of tape, sometimes as large as a foot in diameter, could 
be lifted from a machine and handled rather roughly without 
spillage. However, on two or three instances the operators 
had trouble recapturing stray tape that would have been con- 
fined and controlled by a reel. 


Production Techniques 


The producer at his console mixed sound effects, musical 
backgrounds and voices of live performers on two or three 
microphones without turning to look at the tape machines. 
Tapes with music, tapes with recordings made outside the 
studio and tapes with special effects were stacked in order 
of use on the corner of the producer’s console. “Tape girls” 
placed these on the proper machines and cued the tapes so that 
the remote operator (the producer) could blend the various 
ingredients smoothly. Radio Moscow reportedly had given up 
use of discs in broadcasting several years ago. 


A “make and remake” technique is used liberally by Radio 
Moscow. When a “fluff” occurs, or the performer or producer 
wants to make a change, the recorder is reversed, and the 
section in question is replayed. The performer can “cut into” 
the recording at any point by signalling the tape girl. The 
machine is changed from “playback” to “record” without any 
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click or other noise registering on the tape. Years of practice 
have enabled performers and technical staff to become so 
skilled in remaking that it is impossible to locate in the pro- 
gram a point at which a correction was made. Because “make- 
remake” works so well, much final script revision is done by 
the performer at the time the program is being recorded. 


Speaking done in the studio is from script, with the excep- 
tion of the lead program of the North American and Pacific 
Coast Services, “Moscow Mailbag.” This featured program is 
ad lib. It involves three performers who improve upon their 
considerable ability to speak extemporaneously by using 
“make-remake.” Production of a “Mailbag” is described in 
detail later in this article. Radio Moscow performers (like 
American radio announcers) consider it beneath their pro- 
fessional dignity to glance at a script before they go “on mike.” 
Hence, the same general delivery pattern persists regardless 
of the nature of the material being read, a phenomenon occa- 
sionally discernable in domestic U. S. broadcasting. 


Scripts are written first in Russian, corrected and polished 
in Russian, then translated into English shortly before the 
time for their use. The English speaking staff were critical 
of the translator link in program preparation, apparently be- 
lieving that the translators are the least able of the writing 
and research people. Most make-remake changes initiated by 
the announcer are efforts to improve the translation. Because 
translators are not informed on current usage of many 
“loaded” words in the United States, they frequently arouse 
an unwanted and unanticipated connotative response. Pos- 
sibly the negatively loaded language which used to be heard 
on Radio Moscow much more frequently than it is now was 
caused primarily by the translator’s lack of appreciation of 
what he was saying to Americans. Even now some of the 
vigorous language applied to the U. S. and her allies in 
Pravda and Isvestia seems to seep into North American Service 
commentaries and news via literal translation. 


During the production of a rather complex program the 
performers were speaking English while the producer was 
working from a Russian script. Staff announcer Joe Adamov 
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said, “We don’t know how he does it, but since he never makes 
any mistakes, why teach him English?” 


The Staff of the North American Service 


The English-speaking performers who present the pro- 
grams of the North American Service seemed to be a smoothly 
functioning team of old hands at international broadcasting. 
They were alert, lively, intelligent people with an impressive 
command of middle-western American speech. There were 
approximately nine members of the senior performing staff, 
and in 1958, the newest member of this group had been with 
the North American Service for ten years. The routines of 
taping the day’s programs were so thoroughly familiar that 
the staff performed its duties almost automatically. With the 
exception of Joe Adamov, the senior performers learned to 
speak English in the United States. They claimed to have been 
born in Russia, to have lived an unspecified period in the U. S. 
and to have returned to their homeland for permanent resi- 
dence. 


Working conditions seemed to be pleasant and favorable. 
The duty hours were from 7:00 or 7:30 p.m. to approximately 
1:30 a.m., on alternate nights. Individual staff members ad- 
mitted to being exceedingly well paid. In addition, if an 
announcer wrote program material, he was paid extra, and 
members of the staff did outside work such as translating and 
writing for magazines to produce further income. 


Annette Henkina, the second in seniority among the cast 
of the North American Service, was the most prominent 
feminine performer. In 1958 she had been working for Radio 
Moscow fifteen years. She spoke an impeccably correct, cul- 
tured, slightly Easternized general American dialect. Appar- 
ently, her role is to add “tone” and “class” to the broadcasts, 
making them palatable to sophisticated listeners in the United 
States. Her specialties were programs dealing with the arts 
and good music. She was quite proud of her musical com- 
mentary and seems to be thoroughly competent in this type 
of broadcasting. In addition, she was a highly capable, all- 
around studio performer and did many other “chores” of the 
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announcer; station breaks, program announcements, short 
local features, occasional news or commentary, and she has 
served as moderator of “Moscow Mailbag.” 


Miss Henkina seemed to be proud of her radio work, to be 
motivated by a desire to improve it for the aesthetic satisfac- 
tion of doing a good job. She said that the worst thing about 
working at Radio Moscow was that you are performing “in 
a vacuum,” without direct responses of listeners. She was 
eager for reactions of American visitors to any of her pro- 
grams. Annette Henkina resembled the “dedicated” people in 
American radio and television who derive satisfaction from 
their work and from continuous experimentation to make it 
better. 


David Yunanoff was perhaps typical of the young and rela- 
tively new employees of the English broadcasting sections of 
Radio Moscow. He had been associated with Radio Moscow 
approximately one and one half years. He was currently en- 
gaged in making tape recordings of interviews with visiting 
Americans for broadcast on the North American Service. He 
was also writing rather extensively for broadcast, mainly short 
features about Soviet life, and the regular major program, 
“Round About the Soviet Union.” Preparation of this last 
mentioned program necessitated a great deal of travel, which 
Yunanoff, a bachelor, said he enjoyed very much. He had 
learned his English in the Soviet Union. In the interview 
situation he could ask questions that were carefully rehearsed 
but because of his limited fluency he admitted that years of 
further drill and practice would be needed before he could 
hope to become a senior studio performer in the North Ameri- 
can Service. 


Yunanoff was a free lance journalist before joining Radio 
Moscow. He began with the North American Service as Editor 
of Issues, which he said was the usual position of the new 
employee. The Editor of Issues reads all copy, hears all tapes, 
arranges all programs in their final form for broadcast. He 
works twenty hours at a stretch, then has two days off. A 
beginner may serve two or three years before he is promoted 
out of the “E. of I.” position during which time he will have 
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had a thorough orientation to the broadcasting operation. 
Yunanoff said he was fortunate in securing his promotion 
after only six months as Editor of Issues, primarily because 
he made himself useful to the station by devoting his days off 
to writing copy for broadcast. 


The “Boss” (Russian slang) of the English Langauge 
Broadcasting Services of Radio Moscow was Alexander Alex- 
androv. He headed Tass, the Soviet news service in New York, 
for a period of seven years. Back in Moscow, he made use of 
his knowledge about the United States in his direction of the 
North American and Pacific Coast Services. Alexandrov was 
middle-aged, soft spoken, had a heavy accent but a fine com- 
mand of English. He was gentle in manner and seemed to 
receive both the respect and affection of his staff. 


Alexandrov asserted that he had an avant-garde propa- 
ganda machine in his North American Service and that the 
way to keep it ahead of his competition was to let his able 
staff “run their own show.” He credited Joe Adamov with 


setting the pace for the staff, with doing more than any other 
individual to improve programs in both interest and overall 


quality. 


The staff members of the North American Services are 
capable in their medium. They are thoroughly convinced of 
the rightness of the Kremlin and the wrongness of our gov- 
ernment. They are fairly well informed about international 
events, within the limitations of their chief source, the BBC. 
They read the New York Times and some popular magazines 
from the United States. They like their work, partly because 
they are materially well rewarded. They refuse to discuss the 
factors which limit their listening audience in the U.S., pos- 
sibly because this information might prejudice the future of 
their substantial—and comfortable—self-contained enterprise. 


Radic Moscow in Action 


The program mentioned most often in any discussion of 
the North American Service is “Moscow Mailbag.” It occurs 
more often than any other feature, being broadcast twice a 
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day on Wednesday, Thursday, Saturday, and Sunday. One 
program is broadcast on two consecutive days, so two “Mail- 
bags” are produced each week. 


Studies of “Mailbag” supply proof of substantial revisions 
in language usage over the period 1951 to 1958. Other char- 
acteristics of the program have been experimented with also. 
It has become a chatty, informal three-person radio round 
table program. Questions from listeners are selected, accord- 
ing to Joe Adamov, on the principle that those potentially the 
most embarrassing to the Soviet Union will be of most interest 
to American listeners. The picture Radio Moscow would cre- 
ate, then, is that of three artless staff members extemporizing 
completely frank and open answers to the “hottest” questions 
American listeners send in. 


Basic strategy of the program includes a careful balance 
of three contrasting yet complementary personalities. Here 
is the cast of characters as of September, 1958, and the roles 
they played. 


Victor Kuprianov, the regular moderator (and sports spe- 
cialist), was a highly genial, friendly, middle-of-the-roader 
who frequently softened the somewhat extreme contentions 
of the other participants. Joe Adamov played the role of 
political and philosophical theorist. He handled such difficult 
questions as those on Communist doctrines and religious free- 
dom in the Soviet Union. 


Sergei Rudin, the third regular panelist, played an academic 
role. He supplied an informative approach whenever it was 
appropriate, filling in statistical information, details of his- 
torical background, new scientific developments, activities of 
the Academy of Science and of the Universities. He was 
“kidded” mildly by Adamov and Kuprianov from time to time 
for his tendency always to appear erudite. 


The sequence of topics on “Moscow Mailbag” is not a random 
arrangement. The early questions deal with common-ground 
subjects and permit the introduction of some humor. As the 
program progresses, and after the listener has been disarmed 
by the friendly harmlessness of the initial questions and an- 
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swers, the issues become more fundamental. The warm, at- 
tractive radio personalities are soon attempting to tranfer an 
initially favorable response to basic matters of difference be- 
tween the U.S. and U.S.S.R. Late in the program the infor- 
mality and the congeniality persist but the words change to 
a hard-hitting condemnation of U.S. actions or policy and all- 
out support of the Soviet version of any particular dispute. 


Although the “Mailbag” discussion conveys an illusion of 
casual spontenaity, it is carefully prepared. A week or so 
before the production of the program, Adamov selects the 
questions and divides them among his fellow panelists and 
himself. With the help of Radio Moscow research people and 
facilities, and the Lenin Library, each assembles information 
that might be useful in answering the questions for which 
he is responsible. 


The only script used by the moderator is a page or two 
listing the questions in the order of asking (with names and 
addresses of American senders), the names of panelists re- 
sponsible for particular questions, and notation of any music 
or special audio effects to be used as part of the question- 
answering process. Each participant brings whatever notes he 
needs. The moderator opens the program, proceeds rather di- 
rectly to the first question, and designates the answerer. Ac- 
tually, although one person has prime responsibility for sup- 
plying one particular answer, all manage to chime in so that 
the effect is that of everybody helping to supply all requested 
information. The conversational mood is maintained, speech 
is colloquial, personal references are frequent, and the “Mail- 
bag” seems fast moving and interesting to the listener. 


To the listener in the studio, events more much more slowly, 
due to the use of the “make-remake” technique. When a per- 
former is doubtful about something said he calls “stop.” The 
group discusses the program item in question, and frequently 
the tape is rolled back for re-recording. Sometimes the ex- 
changes on how to handle an opinion or a bit of information 
become arguments. Often the re-recording and associated 
conversation to produce a twenty-minute program consumes 
one and one-half to two hours. 
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Recent monitoring of the North American Service has 
furnished further evidence to support the conclusion that 
its programming is freely experimental. The personnel on 
“Mailbag” have shifted from time to time, performers have 
tried new roles, several new programs have appeared. How- 
ever, the composition of the senior performing staff remains 
unchanged. 


The most interesting new program is a weekly lesson in 
the Russian language. Sergei Rudin and his two assistants 
attempt to instruct American listeners in the writing and 
speaking of Russian. Printed materials to supplement the 
lessons are carried in The Soviet Woman, a magazine avail- 
able in the United States in English translation. Radio Moscow 
also offers to mail printed study materials direct to listeners 
who request them. The lessons are about twenty minutes in 
length and are repeated several times during the broadcast 
week at different hours in the evening. 


Programming and production in the North American Serv- 
ice impress the observer as sensitive, ingenious and effiicent. 
Performers and technicians are talented. In comparison with 
American methods of radio production the Russians appear 
to accomplish more with fewer people and less expenditure 
of time and energy. This is accomplished in part by having 
the producer serve also as director and engineer, and by ex- 
ploiting remote control and make-remake techniques. Possibly 
this extensive short wave propaganda operation is worthy of 
our further interest and serious study. 





Supplement from Moscow 
BY VICTOR KUPRIANOV 


In response to a request for information about the history 
of short wave broadcasting by the U.S.S.R., Victor Kuprianov 
sent a summary of materials he had located in the files of 
Radio Moscow to Professor Howell. In recent months Mr. 
Kuprianov has devoted himself to activities other than “Mos- 
cow Mailbag,” in particular reporting athletic events and 
writing for the Magazine USSR. Mr. Kuprianov’s report on 
Radio Moscow is presented as he wrote it. 
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Radio Moscow broadcasts in foreign languages date back 
to the autumn of 1920 when the first program was beamed to 
Germany. This for that time was a world record in radio- 
telephone communication. However, broadcasting in foreign 
languages was not continued. 


In November 1927 numerous foreign delegations arrived 
in the Soviet Union to take part in the celebrations of the 
10th anniversary of the Socialist Revolution. They were given 
broadcasting facilities to describe their impressions. That 
marked the beginning of periodic broadcasts in foreign lan- 
guages. In 1929 regular broadcasts were introduced. At first 
they were prepared by the trade unions and were intended 
for the many foreign specialists then working in this country. 


This was the period of the first 5-year plan. The country 
had repaired the damage caused by World War I, by the Civil 
War and Intervention. The Soviet people started overcoming 
their century-old economic and technical backwardness and 
launched on a gigantic industrialization program. Radio Mos- 
cow’s mail pouch kept growing and growing. Many requests 
came from abroad asking for information about the world’s 
first socialist country. To cope with these requests a foreign 
broadcasts service was inaugurated. The Foreign Service 
Broadcasts department was organized in October, 1929. At 
first Radio Moscow broadcasts in Germany every other day, 
twice daily. Beginning with November 7th, Radio Moscow 
started broadcasting in French, and one month later—in Eng- 
lish. In 1930 these broadcasts became regular daily features. 


By 1933 Radio Moscow was broadcasting in 8 languages: 
English, German, French, Hungarian, Spanish, Italian, Swed- 
ish, and Czech. There were also periodic broadcasts in Turkish 
and Portuguese. Broadcasts to Turkey were inaugurated in 
the summer of 1932 with an account of the USSR-Turkey 
soccer match at Dynamo Stadium, Moscow. Later Finnish, 
Serbian-Crotian and Bulgarian were added. By the middle of 
1941 Radio Moscow was already broadcasting in 11 languages 
regularly and several more periodically. 


The war set new tasks before Radio Moscow. Information 
about the situation at the front and the heroism of the anti- 
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Hitlerite forces was essential to boost morale in the countries 
under the Hitler yoke. This was also necessary for the people 
of other countries as well. Another 8 langauges were added 
regularly: Slovakian, Greek, Turkish, Iranian, Polish, Dutch, 
Norwegian, and Jewish. At the end of 1943 broadcasts in 
Danish were started. 


After the war Radio Moscow’s main object became pro- 
moting world peace and friendship between the nations, and 
describing the progress made in building a communist society 
in the Soviet Union. Daily broadcasts in foreign languages 
from Radio Moscow amount to 128 hours. This includes 12 
hours to the United States. 


Structure of Radio Moscow: (a) Technical service, (b) 
Broadcasting departments (established on geographical or 
language principle), and (c) General service departments 
(music programs, etc.). 


Many programs are based on listeners’ requests (e.g. the 
“What is Communism” programs broadcast at the request 
of listeners in the United States; “Mailbag”—a regular panel 
which answers listeners’ questions about the Soviet Union. All 
questions are welcome. Request concerts are also a regular 
feature. 


Members of the Radio Moscow staff not only do studio 
programs, but outdoors recordings as well. Joe Adamov, 
Anabelle Lapshina, Sergei Rudin and Nina Belova can be 
heard regularly on the Mailbag panel. Antoli Krizhanski 
appears at the microphone regularly with his DX program. 
Nikolai Sergeyev is one of the announcers who does actuality 
recordings. Victor Kuprianov can be heard regularly on sports 
programs at the studio or stadium. Two other voices that can 
be heard on our studio programs are those of Annette Henkina 
and Lucky Pravdina. 


Radio Moscow also handles an extensive correspondence 
with listeners all over the globe. Questions are gladly an- 
swered and letters sent out always carry latest issues of Soviet 
stamps. Programs cover a wide range of interests. Details 
are supplied by means of program folders. 





EDUCATION for broadcasting | 


Fifth Annual Survey of Colleges 
and Universities Offering 


Course Work in Radio and 
Television, 1959 - 1960 


BY HAROLD NIVEN 


The Fourth Annual Survey was published in Volume III, 
No. 4; the Third in Volume II, No. 2; and the Second in Volume 
I, No. 1. Dr. Harold F. Niven, the compiler, is Assistant Pro- 
fessor in the School of Communications at the University of 
Washington. The complete survey, including various supple- 
mental tables, is available in limited supply from the author. 


N the fifth annual survey of American colleges and univer- 
sities that offer coursework in radio-television 96 of the 
schools responding reported a major or strong concentration 
in broadcasting leading to one or more degrees. Forty-nine 
schools responded that offer work in broadcasting but do not 
have a degree program. 


The 96 schools offering a BA, MS, BJ or BFA degree re- 
ported a total of 3,009 Junior and Senior students majoring 
in radio-television. This represents a total of seven more 
schools than were reported on in the fourth survey. Infor- 
mation was not available from five additional schools known 
to offer an undergraduate degree in broadcasting. 


Forty-nine schools had 422 students studying for a MA, 
MS, MAJ, MT, MFA or MEd degree. In the 1959-1960 school 
year there were 121 graduate students studying for a doc- 
torate with an emphasis or major in broadcasting at 13 
universities. 
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In sixty of the schools offering degrees in broadcasting, 
from two to four radio-television courses are offered in depart- 
ments other than the department that grants the degree. Gen- 
erally these courses are in the area of news writing, speech, 
radio-television education, and advertising. 


The 145 schools responding to the survey offer a total of 
1,821 radio-television courses. One thousand six hundred and 
forty-eight courses are offered by the colleges and universities 
granting a degree and 173 courses are offered by the non- 
degree granting schools. A total of 78 new courses were added 
to the curriculum this school year, 74 by schools granting the 
degree and four by the “non-degree” schools. 


The number of radio-television courses offered by schools 
granting a degree ranged from five to 43. At the schools that 
offer work, but no degree, the number ranged from six to nine. 


TABLE I 


Types of Departments Offering Radio-TV Degrees in 
American Colleges and Universities* 





Bachelors Masters Doctorate 
Department (96 schools) (49 schools) (13 schools) 





2 
Radio-Television .. 
Communications ............................--.. 
Speech and Drama ... 

Journalism : 
Radio-TV-Film ....... Soe RI Om is 
Speech and Radio 
Interdepartmental .............. sniongesiais , 
Radio-Journalism-Printing ............ 
Program in Arts 
Radio-Communications 


wNorognr~Ao Oo 


; fo; 


TOTAL DEPARTMENTS 53 





*Some schools offer degrees in two or more departments. 


There are a total of 579 teachers of broadcasting courses 
at the 145 schools responding. At institutions granting de- 
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grees, 272 devote more than half-time to the teaching of specific 
radio-television courses and 245 spent half-time or less teach- 
ing radio-television courses. At the schools not granting a 
degree, but offering course work, 23 professors spend full-time 
teaching radio-television courses and 39 spend half-time or less. 


Of the 579 teachers of radio-television courses, 147 possess 
a doctorate, 283 a masters’ degree, 120 a bachelors’ and 29 have 
no degree. Among the 272 full-time teachers in colleges and 
universities offering a broadcasting degree, 94 have doctorates, 
144 have a master’s degree, 28 have a bachelors’ degree, and 6 
have none At the degree-granting colleges and universities 
a total of 18 additional teachers were added to the staff. 


Over 50 per cent of the institutions that grant a degree in 
radio-television offer a basic core of eight courses: Introduc- 
tion to Radio-Television, Television Production, Radio Produc- 
tion, General Radio-Television Writing, Radio-Television News 
Writing, Radio-Television Announcing, Station Management 
and Radio-Television Advertising. 


The following list of colleges and universities offering de- 
grees with broadcasting majors is arranged according t state, 
rather than alphabetically as in previous years. After the list 
of degree-granting institutions follows those schools offering 
at least 5 credit courses in radio and tv, but not degrees. 


Each listing includes the name of the institution; the city 
in which it is located; degrees offered (and department in 
which offered) ; name, rank and department of the person in 
charge; number of radio-television courses offered; and fa- 
cilities available during the 1959-1960 academic year. 


List of Colleges and Universities Offering 
Radio-TV Degrees 


ALABAMA 


UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA, Tuscaloosa. 

AB, MA (radio-TV). Donald S. Dixon, professor, radio-TV. 

Radio-TV courses available: 29. 

Facilities: FM radio WUOA, carrier current radio station, 3 TV 
studios, 4 radio lab-classrooms. Also participates in Alabama Edu- 
cational Network (WAIQ, Andalusia; WBIQ, Birmingham; WCIQ, 

Mount Cheaha State Park). 
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ARIZONA 


ARIZONA STATE UNIVERSITY, Tempe. 
BA (mass communications). Richard H. Bell, assistant professor, 
education. 
Radio-TV courses available: 16. 
Facilities: 1 TV & 2 radio lab-classrooms, carrier current radio 
station. 


ARKANSAS 


ARKANSAS STATE COLLEGE, Jonesboro. 
BA (radio, journalism & printing). Robert E. Howe, instructor, 
radio, journalism & printing. 
Radio-TV courses available: 12. 
Facilities: radio KASU-FM, 3 lab-classrooms, carrier current radio 
station. 


CALIFORNIA 


COLLEGE OF THE PACIFIC, Stockton. 
BA (speech). Richard D. Settle, acting director of broadcasting. 
Radio-TV courses available:10. 
Facilities: FM radio KCVN, 2 radio-TV studios, carrier current radio 
station. 


FRESNO STATE COLLEGE, Fresno 26. 
BA (broadcasting), MA (speech arts). Merlyn D. Burris, assistant 
professor, speech arts. 
Radio-TV courses available: 27. 
Facilities: 1 TV & 2 radio studios, 2 theaters equipped for bestg., 
closed-circuit TV. Also broadcast lines direct to local radio stations. 


HUMBOLDT STATE COLLEGE, Arcata. 
BA (div. of language arts). D. N. Anderson, director of radio-TV. 
Radio-TV courses available: 10. 
Facilities: FM radio KHSC (10 watts), 3 TV lab-studios, 3 radio 
lab-classrooms. 


SAN DIEGO STATE COLLEGE, San Diego. 
BS or BA & MA (speech arts). Kenneth K. Jones, Jr., associate 
professor, speech arts. 
Radio-TV courses available: 21. 
Facilities: FM radio KCSU, 2 radio & 1 TV lab-classrooms. Also 
utilizes commercial KFSD-TV & KFMB-TV and local FM radio 
stations. 


SAN FRANCISCO STATE COLLEGE, San Francisco. 
BA, MA (radio-TV). Stuart W. Hyde, associate professor, radio-TV. 
Radio-TV courses available: 36. 
Facilities: 1 TV studio, 1 combination radio-TV studio, 2 radio 
lab-classrooms. Also utilizes facilities of educational KALW (FM). 


SAN JOSE STATE COLLEGE, San Jose. 

BA (speech & drama, journalism). Clarence E. Flick, associate pro- 
fessor, speech & drama; Gordon B. Greb, assistant professor, jour- 
nalism & advertising department. 

Radio-TV courses available: 17. 

Facilities: 2 TV & 1 radio lab-classrooms. Also closed-circuit TV. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY, Stanford. 
AB, MA (speech & drama). Stanley T. Donner, professor, speech 
& drama. 
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Radio-TV courses available: 28. 
Facilities: 1 radio, 1 TV lab-classroom, carrier current radio station. 


Also utilizes facilities of commercial KPIX (TV), radio KNBC 
and educational KQED (TV). 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT LOS ANGELES (UCLA), Los 
Angeles. 
BA, MA (theater arts). 
Facilities: 1 TV & 1 radio lab-classroom. Also remote mobile unit. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA (USC), Los Angeles 7. 
AB, AM, PhD (telecommunications). Kenneth Harwood, professor, 
telecommunications. 
Radio-TV courses available: 37. 
Facilities: FM radio KUSC, 4 TV & 5 radio lab-classrooms. 


COLORADO 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER, Denver. 


BA (radio-TV). R. Russell Porter, professor, radio-TV. 
Radio-TV courses available: 25. 


Facilities: 2 TV & 2 radio lab-classrooms. (TV facilities are rented). 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITY, Washington 16. 
BA (radio-TV), MA (communication). W. M. Kempton, professor, 
communication. 
Radio-TV courses available: 23 


Facilities: carrier current radio station (WAMU), 1 TV & 2 radio 
lab-classrooms. 


FLORIDA 


FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY, Tallahassee. 
BA (radio-TV). Thomas Wright, associate professor, music and 
director of radio-TV instruction. 
Radio-TV courses available: 21. 
Facilities: WFSU-TV & WFSU-FM, 1 TV & 1 radio lab-classroom. 


UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA, Gainesville. 
BSB, MS (journalism & communication). Rae O. Weimer, director, 
journalism & communication. 
Facilities: radios WRUF & WRUF-FM, educational WUFT (TV), 
2 TV & 5 radio lab-classrooms. 


UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI, Coral Gables 46. 
AB (radio-TV-film). Sydney W. Head, professor, radio-TV-film. 
Radio-TV & film courses available: 23. 
Facilities: WTHS-TV, 2 TV & 2 radio lab-classrooms, motion picture 
lab. Also utilizes facilities of commercial WTVJ (TV). 


GEORGIA 


UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA, Athens. 
ABJ, MA (school of journalism); MFA (speech). Worth McDougald, 
assistant professor, journalism. 
Radio-TV courses available: 11. 
Facilities: WGTV (TV), 1 TV & 1 radio lab-classroom. Also utilizes 
facilities of commercial WGAU, WRFC & WDOL. 








lin 
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IDAHO 


IDAHO STATE COLLEGE, Pocatello. 
AB (speech-drama). Charles Bilyeu, asst. professor of speech-drama. 
Radio-TV courses available: 6. 
Facilities: 2 TV & 2 radio lab-classrooms. Also closed-circuit TV 
using CATV facilities. 


UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO, Moscow. 
BA (radio-TV). W. W. Snyder, professor, communications dept. 
Radio-TV courses available: 22. 
Facilities: 3 TV & 4 radio lab-classrooms, carrier current radio 
station. 


ILLINOIS 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 207 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1. 
BA, MA (communications). Thaine H. Lyman, instructor, television. 
Radio-TV courses available: 24. 
Facilities: 1 TV & 2 radio lab-classrooms. 


MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY, Decatur. 
BS or BA (speech). Edith M. McNabb, associate professor, speech. 
Radio-TV courses available: 5. 
Facilities: 1 radio, 1 TV lab-classroom. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, Evanston. 

BS, MA, PhD (radio-TV-film); BS, MA (journalism). Charles F. 
Hunter, professor, radio-TV-film; Baskett Mosse, professor, jour- 
nalism. 

Radio-TV courses available: 36. 

Facilities: FM radio WNUR, 2 TV & 3 radio lab-classrooms, closed- 
circuit TV. Also internships at NBC, Chicago, and at WTTW (TV), 
Chicago educational station. 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY, Carbondale. 
BS (radio-TV). Buren C. Robbins, chairman, radio-TV department. 
Radio-TV courses available: 35. 
Facilities: FM radio WSIU, 5 radio studios, 2 control rooms. Also 
utilizes facilities of 3 local commercial radio stations. Holds CP 
for WSIU-TV. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, Urbana. 
BS, MS (radio-TV) & Master of Television; PhD (communications). 
Hubert V. Cordier, associate professor, radio-TV. 
Radio-TV courses available: 26. 
Facilities: WILL-TV, WILL & WILL-FM, 1 TV & 1 radio lab-class- 
room. 


INDIANA 


BUTLER UNIVERSITY, Indianapolis. 
BS (radio & TV). Robert L. Montgomery, professor, radio-TV. 
Radio-TV courses available: 17. 
Facilities: FM radio WAJC, 4 radio & 1 TV lab-classrooms. 


INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Terre Haute. 
BA, BS, MA, MS (speech). Clarence M. Morgan, professor, speech. 
Radio-TV courses available: 16. 
Facilities: 1 TV & 2 radio lab-classrooms. Also utilizes facilities of 
WTHI-TV. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY, Bloomington. 
AB, BS, MA (radio-TV). Elmer G. Sulzer, professor, radio-TV. 
Radio-TV courses available: 26. 


~~ 
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Facilities: FM radio WFIU, 1 TV & 3 radio lab-classrooms. Also 
daily telecasts over commercial WTTV (TV) Bloomington-India- 
napolis. 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY, West Lafayette. 
BS (speech). John Henderson, assistant professor, speech & educa- 
tional director, radio WBAA. 
Radio-TV courses available: 5. 
Facilities: radio WBAA, 1 radio lab-classroom, carrier current radio 
station. Also TV production & closed-circuit unit. 


IOWA 


DRAKE UNIVERSITY, Des Moines 11. 
BS, BBA (radio communications). James S. Duncan, associate pro- 
fessor, radio communications. 
Radio-TV courses available: 15. 
Facilities: 1 radio & 1 TV lab-classroom. Also utilizes facilities of 
commercial KRNT-TV and educational KDPS-TV. 


IOWA STATE UNIVERSITY OF SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY, Ames. 
BS (telecommunicative arts, technical journalism). Joseph H. North, 
professor, telecommunicative arts. 
Radio-TV courses available: 20. 
Facilities: WOI-TV, WOI & WOI-FM, 2 TV & 3 radio lab-classrooms, 
carrier current radio station (KMRI). Also closed-circuit TV and 
film production unit. 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA, Iowa City. 
BA (speech & drama), MA, PhD (varying). Samuel L. Becker, as- 
sociate professor, speech & drama. 
Radio-TV courses available: 19. 
Facilities: radios WSUI & KSUI (FM), 1 TV & 1 radio lab-classroom. 
Also film production facilities. 


KANSAS 


FORT HAYS KANSAS STATE COLLEGE, Hays. 
AB (speech). Jack R. Heather, assistant professor, speech. 
Radio-TV courses available: 6. 
Facilities: 2 radio lab-classrooms. Also utilizes facilities of commer- 
cial KAYS-TV. 


KANSAS STATE UNIVERSITY, Manhattan. 
BA, MA (speech), also journalism home economics with radio-TV 
majors. Forest Whan, professor, speech. 
Radio-TV courses available: 25. 
Facilities: radios KSAC & KSDB-FM, 2 TV & 2 radio lab-classrooms. 
Also utilizes facilities of commercial WIBW-TV, Topeka. 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS, Lawrence. 
BA, BS, MA, MS (radio-TV-film). Bruce A. Linton, professor, speech 
& journalism. 
Radio-TV courses available: 23. 
Facilities: radios KFKU & KANU (FM), 2 TV & 2 radio lab-class- 
rooms, stereophonic sound filming, carrier current radio station. 


UNIVERSITY OF WICHITA, Wichita. 
BA (speech). Norvin Allen, assistant professor, speech. 
Radio-TV courses available: 11. 
Facilities: FM radio KMUW, 1 radio lab-classroom. Also utilizes 
commercial KTVH (TV). 
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KENTUCKY 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY, Lexington. 
BA (radio arts). O. L. Press, assistant professor, radio arts. 
Radio-TV courses available: 13. 
Facilities: FM radio WBKY, 3 radio lab-classrooms. Also motion 
picture production facilities. 


MARYLAND 


UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND, College Park. 
AB (speech & dramatic art). George F. Batka, associate professor, 
speech & dramatic art. 
Radio-TV courses available: 12. 
Facilities: 3 radio & 2 TV lab-classrooms, closed-circuit TV, carrier 
current radio station. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY, 640 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 15. 
BS, MS (communication arts). D. Hugh Gillis, associate professor, 
communication arts. 
Radio-TV courses available: 43. 
Facilities: FM radio WBUR, 2 TV & 3 radio lab-classrooms, carrier 
current radio station. Also utilizes educational WGBH-TYV. 


UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS, Amhurst. 
BA (speech). Anthony W. Zaitz, assistant professor, speech. 
Radio-TV courses available: 7. 
Facilities: FM radio WMVA. 


MICHIGAN 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY, Mt. Pleasant. 
BA (speech). Elbert R. Bowen, professor, speech. 
Radio-TV courses available: 7. 
Facilities: 1 radio lab-classroom ,carrier current radio station 
(WCRG). Also utilizes facilities of commercial radio WCEN, 
Mt. Pleasant. 


MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY, East Lansing. 
BA, MA, PhD (mass communications). Leo Martin, professor, TV- 
radio & film. 
Radio-TV courses available: 28. 
Facilities: WMSB (TV), radios WKAR & WKAR-FM, 2 TV & 2 
radio lab-classrooms. Also closed-circuit TV. 


UNIVERSITY OF DETROIT, Detroit. 
BA (communication arts). William J. Murphy, assistant professor, 
communication arts. 
Radio-TV courses available: 19. 
Facilities: WTVS (TV), 2 TV and 1 radio lab-classrooms. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, Ann Arbor. 
AB, MA (speech). Edward Stasheff & Edgar E. Willis, professors, 
speech. 
Radio-TV courses available: 18. 
Facilities: FM radio WUOM, 1 TV & 2 radio lab-classrooms. Also 
closed-circuit TV unit in English Language Institution, color 
closed-circuit in University Hospital. 


WAYNE STATE UNIVERSITY, Detroit 2. 
BA, MA, PhD (division of broadcasting). John B. Ellery, associate 
professor, radio-TV. 
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Radio-TV courses available: 20. 
Facilities: WTVS (TV), radio WDET (FM), 2 TV & 3 radio lab- 
classrooms, carrier current radio station (WUBG). 


WESTERN MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY, Kalamazoo. 
BA (speech). 
Radio-TV courses available: 8. 
Facilities: FM radio WMCR, 2 radio lab-classrooms, carrier current 
radio station. 
MINNESOTA 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, Minneapolis. 
BA, MA, PhD (speech); BA, MA (journalism). E. W. Ziebarth, pro- 
fessor, speech; Mitchell V. Charnley, professor, journalism. 
Radio-TV courses available: 23. 
Facilities: KTCA-TV, radio KUOM, 1 TV & 4 radio lab-classrooms. 


MISSISSIPPI 


LINDENWOOD COLLEGE, St. Charles. 
BA (speech). 
Radio-TV courses available: 13. 


MISSISSIPPI SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY, Hattiesburg. 
BA, BS, MA (radio-TV). Walter E. Simonson, associate professor, 
radio-TV. 
Radio-TV courses available: 18. 
Facilities: 3 radio lab-classrooms, carrier current radio station. 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, Columbia. 

BA, MA, PhD (journalism, speech & dramatic arts). Edward C. 
Lambert, professor, journalism; Bart Griffith, assistant professor, 
speech. 

Radio-TV courses available. 26. 

Facilities: KOMU-TV, radio KFRU, 1 radio & 1 TV lab-classroom. 
Also closed-circuit TV. 

MONTANA 
MONTANA STATE COLLEGE, Bozeman. 

BS (film-TV production). John L. Fell, assistant professor, film-TV 
production. 

Radio-TV courses available: 11. 

Facilities: 1 radio, 1 TV lab-classroom, closed-circuit TV, movie 
sound stage, sound recording room, film processing lab. 


MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY, Missoula. 
BA (radio-TV or journalism). Erling S. Jorgensen, associate pro- 
fessor, journalism and director of radio-TV. 
Radio-TV courses available: 13. 
Facilities: 1 TV & 3 radio studios. 


NEBRASKA 


CREIGHTON UNIVERSITY, 2410 California St., Omaha. 
BA, BS (journalism or speech). G. Ben Paxton Jr., assistant profes- 
sor, radio, TV, speech. 
Radio-TV courses available: 12. 
Facilities: 1 TV & 1 radio lab-classroom. Also utilizes facilities of 
commercial WOW-TV. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA, Lincoln. 
BA, MA (speech & dramatic art). Howard S. Martin, assistant pro- 
fessor, speech & dramatic art. 
Radio-TV courses available: 17. 
Facilities: KUON-TV, carrier current radio station (KNUS). 
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NEW JERSEY 


SETON HALL UNIVERSITY, South Orange. 
AB (communication arts). Very Rev. Msgr. Thomas J. Gillhooly. 
Radio-TV courses available: 20. 
Facilities: FM radio WSOU, 2 radio lab-classrooms. 


NEW YORK 


ADELPHI COLLEGE, Garden City. 
BA (speech & dramatic art). Robert L. Hilliard, assistant professor, 
speech & dramatic art. 
Radio-TV courses available: 8. 
Facilities: radio WALI (10 watts), 1 radio lab-classroom, carrier 
current radio station. 


BROOKLYN COLLEGE, Brooklyn. 
AB (speech & theater). Paul B. Williams, associate professor, 
speech & theater. 
Radio-TV courses available: 6. 
Facilities: 1 radio & 1 TV lab-classroom. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, Broadway & West 116th St., New York 27. 
MFA (dramatic arts). Erik Barnouw, assoc. professor, dramatic arts. 
Radio-TV courses available: 17. 

Facilities: FM radio WKCR, 1 radio lab-classroom. Also utilizes 
commercial facilities of NBC studios. 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY, East Fordham Rd., New York 58 (Bronx). 
BA, BS (communications). 
Facilities: FM radio WFUV, 3 radio lab-classrooms. 


ITHACA COLLEGE, Ithaca. 
BS (TV-radio). Royal D. Colle, assistant professor, TV-radio. 
Radio-TV courses available: 19. 
Facilities: radio WICB-FM, 2 TV & 2 radio lab-classrooms. Also 
WICB-TV on CATV cable system. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY, Washington Square, New York 3. 
BA, BS, MA (TV, motion pictures & radio). 
Facilities: 1 TV-film studio, 2 radio & film studios, 1 radio studio. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, Syracuse. 
AB, BS, MS, PhD (TV-radio). Eugene S. Foster, associate professor, 
radio-TV. 
Radio-TV courses available: 27. 
Facilities: FM radio WAER, 1 TV & 3 radio lab-classrooms. Also 
closed-circuit TV. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA, Chapel Hill. 
BA (radio, TV & motion pictures), MA (communications). Ear] 
Wynn, professor, radio, TV & motion pictures. 
Radio-TV courses available: 27. 
Facilities: WUNC-TV, FM radio WUNC, 2 TV & 2 radio lab-class- 
rooms. Also motion picture sound stage. 


OHIO 


BOWLING GREEN STATE UNIVERSITY, Bowling Green. 
BA (speech). Duane Tucker, assistant professor, speech. 
Radio-TV courses available: 5. 

Facilities: FM radio WBGU, 2 radio & 1 TV lab-classrooms. 
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COLLEGE-CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC OF CINCINNATI, Cincinnati. 
BFA (radio-television education). Edward A. Schellhous, director, 
radio-TV education department. 
Facilities: 2 TV & 12 radio lab-classrooms. 


KENT STATE UNIVERSITY, Kent. 
BA, BS, MA (speech). Walton D. Clarke, professor, speech. 
Radio-TV courses available: 17. 
a radio WKSU-FM, 4 radio lab-classrooms; 2 closed-circuit 
studios. 


MARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta. 
BA (speech, radio & TV). Bernard Russi Jr., assistant professor, 
speech. 
Radio-TV courses available: 13. 
Facilities: FM radio WCMO (10 watts), 2 TV and 4 radio lab-class- 
rooms. Also closed-circuit TV. 


MIAMI UNIVERSITY, Oxford. 
BS, AB, MA, PhD (speech). S. C. Hathaway, associate professor, 
speech. 
Radio-TV courses available: 11. 
Facilities: WMUB-TV, FM radio WMUB, 2 TV & 6 radio lab-class- 
rooms. 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY, Columbus 10. 
AB, MA, PhD (speech); BS, MA, PhD (education). Harrison B. 
Summers, professor, speech. 
Radio-TV courses available: 21. 
Facilities: WOSU-TV, radios WOSU & WOSU-FM, 1 TV & 2 radio 
lab-classrooms, carrier current radio station. 


OHIO UNIVERSITY, Athens. 
BFA, MFA (radio-TV). Vincent Jukes, associate professor and direc- 
tor of radio-TV. 
Radio-TV courses available: 25. 
Facilities: radios WOUB & WOUB (FM), 2 TV & 4 radio lab-class- 
rooms. Also closed-circuit TV. 


OHIO WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Delaware. 
BA (radio-TV). A. William Bluem, associate professor, radio-TV. 
Radio-TV courses available: 7. 
Facilities: FM radio WSLN, 2 TV & 2 radio lab-classrooms, closed- 
circuit TV. 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY, Euclid Avenue at Wade Park, 
Cleveland. 

BA, MA, PhD (speech); BA, MA, MFA, PhD (dramatic arts). Robert 
Stewart, assistant professor, speech; Barclay Leathem, professor, 
dramatic arts. 

Facilities: 1 TV & 2 radio lab-classrooms. 


OKLAHOMA 


OKLAHOMA CITY UNIVERSITY, Oklahoma City. 
BA (speech & drama). Jack Cogdill, professor, speech & drama. 
Radio-TV courses available: 7. 
Facilities: 1 radio lab-classroom. 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA, Norman. 
AB, BFA, MA (broadcast instruction). Sherman P. Lawton, pro- 
fessor, speech-drama and coordinator of broadcasting instruction. 
Radio-TV courses available: 20. 
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Facilities: KETA (TV), Oklahoma City & KOED-TV, Tulsa, radios 
WNAD & WNAD-FM, Norman, 1 TV & 1 radio lab-classroom, car- 
rier current radio station. 


OF TULSA, Tulsa. 
BA, MA (speech). Edward S. Dumit, instructor, speech. 
Radio-TV courses available: 16. 
Facilities: radio KWGS-FM, 2 radio lab-classrooms, carrier current 
radio station. 
OREGON 


PACIFIO UNIVERSITY, Forest Grove. 
BA (speech & drama). Fred Scheller, Jr., asst. professor, speech & 
drama and director of radio & TV. 
Radio-TV courses available: 11. 
Facilities: 3 radio lab-classrooms, carrier current radio station, re- 
cording facilities. 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON, Eugene. 
BA, BS, MA, MS, PhD (speech). Glenn Starlin, professor, speech. 
Radio-TV courses available: 17. 
Facilities: KOAC-TV, radios KOAC & KWAX (FM), 1 TV & 4 radio 
lab-classrooms, carrier current radio station. Also utilizes facilities 
of commercial KVAL-TV. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


DUQUESNE UNIVERSITY, Pittsburgh. 
AB (journalism). C. S. McCarthy, professor, journalism. 
Radio-TV courses available: 10. 
Facilities: FM radio WDUQ, 4 radio & 2 TV lab-classrooms. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY, University Park. 
BA, MA, PhD (speech). Harold E. Nelson, assoc. professor, speech. 
Radio-TV courses available: 13. 
Facilities: FM radio WDFM, 2 TV & 2 radio lab-classrooms. 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY, Philadelphia. 
BA, BS, MA, MS (communications). John B. Roberts, assoc. profes- 
sor, communications. 
Radio-TV courses available: 26. 
Facilities: radios WTRI & WTRI-FM, 1 TV & 4 radio lab-classrooms. 
Also has closed-circuit TV and utilizes facilities of commercial 
WFIL-TV & educational WHYY. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia 4. 
MA (communications). Gilbert Seldes, dean, The Annenberg School 
of Communications. 
Facilities: Utilizes facilities of commercial WFIL-TV, with its own 
facilities in new building scheduled for completion in 1961-62. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


BOB JONES UNIVERSITY, Greenville. 
BA, MA (radio-TV). 
Facilities: radio WMUU (commercial), 1 radio lab-classroom, com- 
plete motion picture production facilities. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH DAKOTA, Vermillion. 
BA & MA (speech). Harold Jordan, speech instructor. 
Radio-TV courses available: 14. 
Facilities: radio KUSD, closed-circuit TV, also holds CP for KUSD-TYV. 
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TENNESSEE 
UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE, Knoxville. 
BA (speech), BS (journalism). Kenneth D. Wright, asst. professor, 
broadcasting services. 
Radio-TV courses available: 7. 
Facilities: FM radio WUOT, 1 TV & 3 radio lab-classrooms, 16 mm 
film unit. Also utilizes facilities of commercial WTVK (TV). 


TEXAS 
ABILENE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, Abilene. 
BA, MA (speech). Lowell G. Perry, asst. professor, speech. 
Radio-TV courses available: 10. 
Facilities: 1 TV & 1 radio lab-classroom, carrier current radio station. 
BAYLOR UNIVERSITY, Waco. 
BA, MA, PhD (speech-radio). George M. Stokes, professor, speech- 
radio. 
Radio-TV courses available: 16. 
Facilities: 1 radio lab-classroom, carrier current radio station. Also 
internship at commercial KWTX-TV. 


SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY, Dallas. 
BA & MA (speech & theatre). J. B. McGrath, associate professor, 
speech & theatre. 
Radio-TV courses available: 5. 
TEXAS CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY, Fort Worth. 
BFA, MFA (speech-radio). James G. Saunders, asst. professor, speech. 
Radio-TV courses available: 14. 
Facilities: 1 TV & 2 radio lab-classrooms, carrier current radio sta- 
tion. Also utilizes facilities of commercial KFJZ-TV. 


TEXAS TECHNOLOGICAL COLLEGE, Lubbock. 
BA (speech). P. Merville Larson, speech instructor. 
Radio-TV courses available: 9. 
Facilities: 1 radio & 1 TV lab-classroom, carrier current radio station. 
TEXAS WOMAN'S UNIVERSITY, Denton. 
BA, MA, PhD (speech). Josh P. Roach, assoc. professor, speech. 
Radio-TV courses available: 8. 
Facilities: 1 TV & 3 radio lab-classrooms. 
UNIVERSITY OF HOUSTON, Houston. 
BA, BS, BFA, MA (radio-TV). Patrick Welch, assoc. professor, radio- 
TV. 
Radio-TV courses available: 29. 
Facilities: KUHT (TV), FM radio KUHF, 1 TV & 1 radio lab-class- 
room. Also film production center. 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS, Austin. 
BFA (radio-TV). Robert F. Schenkkan, professor, radio-TV. 
Radio-TV courses available: 20. 
Facilities: radio KUT-FM, 1 TV & 2 radio lab-classrooms. 


WEST TEXAS STATE COLLEGE, Canyon. 
BS, BA, MA (speech). Jack H. Walker, assoc. professor, speech. 
Radio-TV courses available: 7. 
Facilities: 1 TV & radio lab-classroom. Also utilizes facilities of com- 
mercial KVII (TV) & KGNC-TV, Amarillo. 


UTAH 


BRIGHAM YOUNG UNIVERSITY, Provo. 
BA, BS, MA, MS (speech). Owen Rich, asst. professor, speech & dra- 
matic arts. 
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Radio-TV courses available: 16. 
Facilities: FM radio KBYU-FM, 1 TV & 3 radio lab-classrooms, car- 
rier current radio station. 


UNIVERSITY OF UTAH, Salt Lake City. 
BA, BFA, MFA, PhD (speech and theater arts). Keith Engar, associ- 
ate professor in charges of instruction & broadcasting. 
Radio-TV courses available: 10. 
Facilities: KUED (TV) & KUER (FM), 3 TV & 2 radio la»-class- 
rooms. 


UTAH STATE UNIVERSITY, Logan. 
BS, MS (speech). Burrell F. Hansen, assoc. professor, speech. 
Radio-TV courses available: 11. 
Facilities: FM radio KVSC, 1 TV & 2 radio lab-classrooms. 


VIRGINIA 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA, Charlottesville. 
AB (speech & drama), EdD (radio & TV in coop. with School of Ed.). 
George P. Wilson Jr., assoc. professor, speech & drama. 
Radio-TV courses available: 7. 
Facilities: FM radio WTJU, 1 TV & 3 radio lab-classrooms, closed- 
circuit TV. Also utilizes facilities of commercial WRNL, WRVA-TV 
& WXEX-TV, Richmond; WSVA, Harrisonburg, Va. 


WASHINGTON 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, Seattle. 
BA, MA (communications). Milo Ryan, professor, communications. 
Radio-TV courses available: 21. 
Facilities: KCTS (TV), FM radio KUOW, 2 radio lab-classrooms, film 


lab. 


WASHINGTON STATE UNIVERSITY, Pullman. 
BA (speech). Allen Miller, professor, speech-journalism. 
Radio-TV courses available: 15. 
Facilities: radio KWSC, 3 TV & 5 radio lab-classrooms, carrier cur- 
rent radio station, TV production studio. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY, Morgantown. 
BA (speech). Robert Burrows, asst. professor, speech. 
Radio-TV courses available: 18. 
Facilities: 1 TV & 1 radio lab-classroom. Also utilizes facilities of 
commercial WAJR. 


WISCONSIN 


UETTE UNIVERSITY, Milwaukee. 
AB, MA (speech). Raymond T. Bedwell, instructor, radio-TV. 
Radio-TV courses available: 30. 
Facilities: 2 radio & 2 TV lab-classrooms, closed-circuit TV. 


ST. NORBERT COLLEGE, West De Pere. 

BA or BS (speech). Lee Dudek, asst. professor, speech. 

Radio-TV courses available: 5. 

Facilities: radio WBAY, WVPG (FM) & WBAY-TYV; also utilizes TV 
stations WFRV & WLUK-TV. 

OF WISCONSIN, Madison 6. 

BA, BS, MA, MS, PhD (speech); MA, PhD (mass communications in 

journalism school). Ordean G. Ness, assoc. professor, speech. 
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Radio-TV courses available: 20. 
Facilities: WHA-TV, radios WHA & WHA-FM, 1 TV & 2 radio lab- 
classrooms. 


List of Institutions Not Offering Degrees but Offering At 
Least Five Radio-TV Courses for Credit 


ALABAMA 
ALABAMA COLLEGE, Montevallo. 7 radio-TV courses. 


ARIZONA 


ITY OF ARIZONA, Tucson. 6 radio-TV courses. 
Facilities: KUAT (TV) educational station, 2 TV & 3 radio lab-class- 
rooms. Also film production facilities. 


ARKANSAS 
UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS, Fayetteville. 5 radio-TV courses. 
Facilities: 1 radio lab-classroom. Also use commercial closed-circuit 
TV studio. 
CALIFORNIA 
LONG BEACH STATE COLLEGE, Long Beach. 6 radio-TV courses. 
Facilities: 2 radio lab-classrooms. 


COLORADO 
ADAMS STATE COLLEGE, Alamosa. 5 radio-TV courses. 
Facilities: 2 radio lab-classrooms, also utilizes commercial radio 
KGIw. 
FLORIDA 
ROLLINS COLLEGE, Winter Park. 6 radio-TV courses. 
Facilities: radio WPRK-FM, 2 radio lab-classrooms, closed-circuit TV. 


ILLINOIS 
WESTERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY, Macomb. 7 radio-TV courses. 
Facilities: FM radio WWKS, 1 TV & 1 radio lab-classroom, closed- 
circuit TV. 
INDIANA 
BALL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Muncie. 6 radio-TV courses. R. 
J. Robbins, director of radio & TV. 
Facilities: carrier current radio station. 
DE PAUW UNIVERSITY, Greencastle. 8 radio-TV courses. Elizabeth 
Turnell, professor, speech-radio & TV. 
Facilities: FM radio WCRE, 3 radio lab-classrooms. Also utilizes fa- 
cilities of commercial WTHI-TV, Terre Haute. 


LOUISIANA 
LOUISIANA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, Ruston. 9 radio-TV courses. 
Facilities: 2 radio lab-classrooms. Also uses educational KLSE (TV), 
Monroe. 
LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY, Baton Rouge. 10 radio-TV courses. 
Facilities: 1 TV & 3 radio lab-classrooms. 


MAINE 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE, Orono. 8 radio-TV courses. Robert K. Mac- 
Lauchlin, instructor in speech. 
Facilities: 2 radio lab-classrooms. 
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NEW JERSEY 


MONTCLAIR STATE COLLEGE, Upper Montclair. 5 radio-TV courses. 
Facilities: 1 TV lab-classroom. 


NEW MEXICO 
UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO, Albuquerque. 8 radio-TV courses. 


E. W. Bundy, associate professor, speech. 
Facilities: KNME-TV educational. 


NEW YORK 


QUEENS COLLEGE, Flushing 67. 7 radio-TV courses. Robert P. Craw- 
ford, in charge of training. 
Facilities: 2 TV-radio studios, closed-circuit TV. 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY, Canton. 9 radio-TV courses. William 


D. Sample, asst. professor, radio-TV. 
Facilities: 4 radio lab-classrooms, carrier current radio station. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


NORTH DAKOTA STATE, Fargo. 5 radio-TV courses. Robert L. Crom, 
asst. professor, communications. 
Facilities: radio KDSC (low power), 1 TV lab-classroom, closed-cir- 
cuit TV. Also utilizes commercial radio-TV facilities. 


OREGON 


OREGON STATE COLLEGE, Corvallis. 7 radio-TV courses. Harold M. 
Livingston, assoc. professor, speech. 
Facilities: educational KOAC-TV and radio KOAC, 1 TV & 1 radio 
lab-classroom. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
WESTMINSTER COLLEGE, New Wilmington. 10 radio-TV courses. R. 
K. Clark, director of broadcasting activities, in speech & dramatic 


art dept. 
Facilities: 2 radio lab-classrooms, carrier current radio station. 


VIRGINIA 


WILLIAM & MARY COLLEGE, Williamsburg. 5 radio-TV courses. 
Charles M. Woodliff, asst. professor, fine arts. 
Facilities: FM radio WCWM-FM, 3 radio & 3 TV lab-classrooms. 


WASHINGTON 


CENTRAL WASHINGTON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, Ellensburg. 14 
radio-TV courses. Robert P. Slingland, asst. professor, radio-TV. 
Facilities: 1 radio lab-classroom, closed-circuit TV, carrier current 


radio station (KCAT). 
WEST VIRGINIA 


MARSHALL COLLEGE, Huntington. 10 radio-TV courses. Stephen D. 
Buell, asst. professor, speech. 
Facilities: 2 radio lab-classrooms. 


WISCONSIN 


WISCONSIN STATE COLLEGE, Eau Claire. 5 radio-TV courses. David 
Walker, asst. professor, speech. 
Facilities: 2 radio lab-classrooms. 
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A Bibliography of Studies of 


Radio and Television Program 


Content, 1928 - 1958 


BY FRANCIS E. BARCUS 





What sort of programming has been heard and seen over the 
nation’s broadcasting stations? The following bibliography of 
content analysis studies concerned with broadcasting contains 
the location of answers to many questions of this type. It is an 
outstanding addition to the body of knowledge of the literature 
of broadcasting and renders a great number of previously ob- 
scure studies of radio and television programming available to 
both the student and the practitioner. 


Dr. Barcus is Assistant Professor in the School of Public 
Relations and Communications at Boston University. His ex- 
perience in the realm of content analysis, in addition to the 
dissertation from which this bibliography was drawn, includes 
supervision of the monumental analysis of Canadian program- 
ming conducted under the direction of Professor Dallas Smythe 
for the Canadian Royal Commission on Broadcasting in 1957. 











HE following bibliography was originally compiled as a 

part of the author’s doctoral dissertation, “Communica- 
tions Content: Analysis of the Research, 1900-1958 (A 
Content Analysis of Content Analysis),” University of 
Illinois, 1959, which includes over 1700 studies in the area 
of content analysis of various media of communication. It 
was drawn by use of normal library channels plus a systematic 
search of the leading communication and social science jour- 
nals from their beginnings through 1958. The following 
journals were searched: 


American Journal of Sociology (abbreviated as AJS) 

American Sociological Review (abbreviated as ASR) 

an Communication Review (abbreviated as 
A ) 

International Journal of Opinion and Attitude Research 

Journal of Broadcasting 

Journal of Communication 
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Journal of Social Forces 

Journal of Sociology and Social Research 
Journalism Quarterly (abbreviated as JQ) 
Public Opinion Quarterly (abbreviated as POQ) 
Quarterly of Film, Radio, and Television 


In addition, the following abstracts and previously pub- 
lished bibliographies were used : 


American Journal of Sociology (annual list of theses and 
degrees in sociology from colleges and universities in 
the United States). 

Bigman, Stanley K., “Unpublished Theses on Journalism 
at Columbia University,” Journalism Quarterly, 27: 
1:28-45, Winter, 1950. 

Boston University Graduate School, Abstracts of Disserta- 
tions (1952 and 1955 only). 

Cheydleur, R. D., Compilation of Radio Theses in American 
Colleges and Universities, Huntington, W. Virginia, 
Marshall College, 1950 (mimeo). 

Council on Radio Journalism, “Radio Journalism: An 
Annotated Bibliography,” Journalism Quarterly, 23:2, 
June, 1946; Supplement, 25:3, September, 1948. 

Dissertation Abstracts (Microfilm Abstracts) 

“Graduate Theses and Dissertations on Broadcasting,” 
Journal of Broadcasting, 2:1:56-90, Winter, 1957-58. 

Journalism Quarterly (annual bibliography of books and 
articles in journalism). 

Mott, Frank Luther. “A List of Unpublished Theses in 
the Field of Journalism,” Journalism Quarterly, 13:3: 
829-355, September, 1936. 

Psychological Abstracts (1950-1958 only) 

Sociological Abstracts 

Swindler, William F. “Graduate Theses in the Field of 
Journalism: 1936-1945,” Journalism Quarterly, 22: 
231-254, 1945. 

Swindler, William F. “Trends in Mass Communication 
Research through 1953,” Journalism Quarterly, 21: 
215-222, September, 1954. 


The criteria used in the selection of the following biblio- 
graphy was a broad one—namely, any systematic study of 
the “message” part of the communication process. Thus, 
studies of the “form” as well as the “substance” of radio and 
television programming are included. Naturally, the studies 
vary in quality; some are highly systematic and quantitative, 
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others relatively qualitative or impressionistic. As enlighten- 
ing as they may be, however, the kinds of articles generally 
found in literary journals or the columns of radio and 
television critics are not included. 


The bibliography is arranged in three parts: Part I is an 
index to the bibliography included in Part II, a strictly 
alphabetical listing, by author; and Part III is a separate 
classified listing of studies in the form of masters’ theses. 


The entries are presented without critical evaluation or 
annotation so as to include the large number of entries. This, 
of course, leaves it to the reader to evaluate and eliminate 
those of little use to him. 


There are many other sources on the theory and meth- 
odology of content analysis in general, which, although quite 
important in understanding content analysis, do not specifi- 
cally relate the analysis of radio and television. These could 
not be included. 


PART I: INDEX TO BIBLIOGRAPHY 


A. Theory and Methodology of Radio-TV Research 


Radio: 15, 20, 70, 82, 83. 
Television: 2, 24, 88, 123. 


B. Studies of Radio Classified by Type of Program Material Studied 

Inventories or “Surveys” of Radio Program Content: 3, 4, 7, 8, 
22, 23, 39, 40, 54, 73, 79, 85, 87, 91, 116, 117, 128, 138, 150. 

Dramatic Programs: 5, 53, 98, 107, 145. 

News and Commentary: 19, 27, 28, 44, 45, 67, 71, 75, 76, 97, 103, 
112, 113, 136, 137. 

Discussion and Documentary: 43, 46, 48, 52, 89, 130, 132, 140. 

Musical Programs: 56, 101. 

Religious Programs: 80, 99, 102. 

Children’s Programs: 84. 

Advertising and Promotion: 93, 100. 

Political Broadcasts and Political Speeches, U. S. Radio: 10, 13, 14, 
81, 89, 113, 131, 140, 144. 

Foreign Broadcasting (Domestic Broadcasts of Other Countries) : 
14, 22, 59, 75. 

International Broadcasting (Analyses of Propaganda Broadcasts— 
Voice of America, Communist Broadcasts, etc.) : 11, 12, 17, 18, 20, 
21, 29, 30, 31, 36, 58, 60, 61, 62, 63, 64, 65, 66, 68, 69, 70, 74, 75, 
76, 80, 83, 90, 92, 105, 106, 108, 109, 110, 128, 129, 139, 141. 

Educational Radio: 116, 117. 

Foreign-Language Broadcasting in the United States: 6. 
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C. Studies of Television Classified by Type of Program Material Studied 


Inventories or “Surveys” of Television Program Content: 16, 22, 
37, 42, 57, 72, 64, 104, 111, 118, 119, 120, 121, 122, 124, 125, 126, 
133, 134, 135, 138. 

Dramatic Programs: 35, 41, 50, 51, 55, 95, 96, 122, 142. 

News, Public Service, Discussion, and Documentary Programs: 32, 
43, 47, 77, 78, 89, 97, 99, 181, 148, 149, 152, 153. 

Educational Television: 16, 37, 42, 94. 

Foreign Television Programming: 22, 55, 134, 135. 

Religious Programs: 99. 


D. Studies of Radio and Television Classified by Subject-Matter of 


Programs 


Children and Youth: 35, 55, 84, 95, 96, 107, 142. 

Crime, Violence, Law, etc.: 35, 44, 55, 69, 95, 96, 107, 142. 
Business, Industry, Labor: 45, 100, 136, 137. 

Education and Instructional Aspects: 16, 37, 42, 94, 116, 117, 132. 
Political Election Campaigns: 32, 77, 78, 81, 89, 131, 136, 144. 
War, Military: 11, 12, 18, 31, 68, 69, 75, 93, 105, 129. 


E. Studies of the Form, Style, or Structure of Radio and Television 
Pp 


10. 


11. 


Readability—Listenability Studies: 1, 25, 26, 114, 143. 
Rhetorical Analyses, Vocabulary, Speech Style: 9, 13, 33, 34, 38, 
49, 86, 115, 146, 147, 151, 154. 


PART II: BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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ture, 1957. 

Albig, William. “The Content of Radio Programs, 1925-1935,” Social 

Forces, 16:338-349, 1938. (Revised through 1939 in W. Albig, Mod- 

ern Public Opinion. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1956, pp. 446-450.) 
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York: Harper and Bros., 1935, p. 76. 
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Content. Madison: University of Wisconsin Television Laboratory, 
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. “Content Analysis for the Voice of America: A Symposium,” POQ, 
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ford University, 1956. 
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BOOKS IN REVIEW 


TRENDS IN CONTENT ANALYSIS. Edited by Ithiel de Sola Pool. 
Urbana, Illinois: University of Illinois Press, 1959. 244 pp. $7.50. 


When a broadcaster analyzes the programing of a station because he 
must report to the licensing authority, or because he wishes to better a 
station’s ability to compete for the attention of audiences, he makes a 
kind of content analysis. Things that people have said or done are classi- 
fied, usually the numbers of items in different categories are compared 
with each other, and inferences are made about the originators of the 
content and their audiences. 


Lately researchers have been less interested in simple techniques of 
counting and more interested in measuring how often one kind of content 
is likely to appear when another kind is present. This “contingency 
analysis” has come to the fore during the past decade, and this book is 
largely dedicated to documenting its emergence. Charles Osgood, Professor 
of Psychology in the University of Illinois, describes a variety of tech- 
niques of contingency analysis. Two linguists in the University of Indi- 
ana, Saporta and Sebeok, demonstrate that contingency analysis is among 
the better tools for the study of language forms. 


Proper inference from content analysis is an art that has come under 
increasingly close watch during the fifties. Alexander George, a political 
scientist in the RAND Corporation, stresses the importance of establish- 
ing the right kinds of categories, noting as he did in Propaganda Analysis 
(Evanston, Illinois: Row, Peterson, 1959) the wastefulness of measuring 
irrelevancies. A psychotherapist (George Mahl of Yale University), a 
folklorist (Robert Armstrong of the University of Arizona), and an his- 
torian (John Garraty of Columbia University) show how different pur- 
poses of analysis produce differing requirements of inference. 


Pool, a political scientist in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
summarizes and sharpens the main trends in the work of his fellow writ- 
ers. His suggestions for further research are particularly useful for re- 
searchers, while imaginative broadcasters can find here a mine of ad- 
vanced ideas for improving their positions before the public and its 
representatives. Books on content analysis appear infrequently while 
diverse professional journals continue the reporting of new work; there- 
fore the time-pressed searcher for recent ideas should welcome this book 
openly. The last word on the subject is not in Trends; and it is silent in 
some fields, such as library classification, which are important to the 
development of content analysis; but the book should stimulate the most 
torpid to lift their eyes and look to the future. 


Kenneth Harwood 
University of Southern California 
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HEAD, HEART AND HEEL. By Bill Treadwell. New York: Mayfair 
Books, 1958. 212 pages. $4.00. 


THE TASTE OF ASHES: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By Bill Stern, 
with Oscar Fraley. New York: Henry Holt, 1959. 218 pages. $3.95. 


Neither of these biographies will win any prizes for literary style or 
psychological insight, but each in its own way illuminates the historical 
background to current problems of broadcasting, touching on the in- 
tegrity of the medium. 


“Uncle Don,” the subject of Head, Heart and Heel, is chiefly 
remembered nowadays as the hero of that deathless anecdote about the 
announcer on a children’s show who exclaimed, into a still-open mike, “I 
guess that'll hold the little bastards for a while!” Bill Treadwell, at one 
time Uncle Don’s publicity man, ascribes this tale to the imagination of 
a newspaper writer. But the story is so true to the double life led by 
Uncle Don that it should have happened even if it didn’t. 


“Uncle Don” came into being in 1928 when, on the spur of the moment, 
Don Carney (born Howard Rice in 1888) casually threw together the 
basic ingredients for a kid’s show at the behest of a toy manufacturer 
client of WOR. Somehow Carney’s previous checkered experience as 
carnival showman, trick pianist, gin mill entertainer, womanizer and 
untiring whiskey swigger blended together perfectly to produce the 
heart-warming, lovable avuncular character who became the favorite of 
kids and parents alike for two generations. Uncle Don flourished for 
28 years, while innumerable other uncles surrogate freely stole his 
format and his style. Aside from inventing the basic format—birthday 
announcements, cute parables, soft-sell sermonizing songs—Uncle Don 
is also credited by Treadwell with starting the craze for reading the 
funnies on the air; with first using per-program participating sponsor- 
ships on an across-the-board show; with making personal checks on 
sponsors’ products and with consuming the same on the air. But Uncle 
Don’s most significant contribution to the evolution of broadcasting may 
have been as Treadwell claims that “he was the first entertainer to accept 
loot night after night in exchange for favors and plugs for products.” 
He was not above trading an entire program for a case of whiskey. While 
others may well be entitled to share in this dubious distinction, it is 
doubtful that any other candidates will be nominated with the unvar- 
nished candor Treadwell uses on his old boss. 


Despite the fantastic Jekyll and Hyde existence, never a breath of 
the scandal that could have ruined Uncle Don’s lucrative career ever 
appeared in the press. No one wanted to take the responsibility of de- 
stroying the idol of millions of kids. But changing post-war tastes and 
television finally did the job anyway, and Uncle Don ended his days, 
sodden and broke, in Miami. It’s not a pretty story Treadwell tells, but it 
sharply illustrates the kind of background which broadcasting is still 
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trying to live down. The pseudonym chosen by this pioneer payola artist 
was Carney, a souvenir of his pre-radio days in the carnival—the carni- 
val which, in fact, he never left. 


Bill Stern’s autobiography, though much different in tone, also makes 
an interesting point regarding the integrity of broadcasting. Stern ulti- 
mately learned humility, largely as a result of his redemption from 
a drug addiction resulting from the pain of a botched leg amputation and 
kidney stones. He nevertheless remains convinced that there was nothing 
wrong with his sometime disregard for facts when dealing with broad- 
cast material presented as news. One of the stories he candidly tells on 
himself has to do with play-by-play football coverage: after excitedly 
describing most of a long touchdown run by Doc Blanchard in an Army 
game, Stern became aware that he had the wrong man—Glenn Davis was 
carrying the ball. So he simply called a lateral from Blanchard to Davis 
for the last five yards and the right man made the touchdown. Later, 
when Stern was assigned to broadcast the Kentucky Derby, Clem Mc- 
Carthy warned him, “Remember, you can’t lateral a horse.” 


But Stern’s most outrageous venture into the realm of fiction was his 
“Colgate Sports Newsreel”. He frankly describes how his prior research 
proved conclusively that even the greatest names in the radio and the 
sports worlds had consistently failed to make a general-interest show out 
of a sports program. Stern succeeded by the simple expedient of abandon- 
ing the distinction between fact and fiction. He blandly made up stories 
with strong human interest elements and O’Henry twists and attributed 
these imaginary happenings to real-life people—always, be it acknowl- 
edged, with the compliance of the real-life subjects. The program was 
phenomenally successful, running from 1939 to 1951. 


As Stern sees it, the end justified the means. The show was a popular 
success, and he never could understand the criticism of his news-minded 
colleagues. “I was living in the make-believe world of the theatre,” he 
writes, “and the license I took was basically harmless. . . I thrived, 
rightfully or not, on the same fanciful principles used by other com- 
munications media which lift audiences out of a humdrum, monotonous 
existence of mundane facts and insipid incident.” So far is Stern from 
seeing the real point that he quotes as complimentary a newspaper review 
which surely must have been written with tongue in cheek: “Stern is 
courageous. When the dull facts of an incident lack warmth, Bill sup- 
plies the deficiency. Other commentators cravenly follow the fetish of 
accuracy and are as dull as record books. . . . Bill sifts the facts, dis- 
carding tasteless details and substituting pure fancy.” Broadcasting 
still could use less of this kind of courage and more the cowardice that 
acknowledges the differences between the entertainment and reportorial 
functions of the medium. 


Sydney W. Head 
University of Miami 
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PURPOSE OF THE ASSOCIATION FOR 
PROFESSIONAL BROADCASTING EDUCATION 


The purpose of this organization is to secure mutual advantages that 
flow from a continuing relationship between broadcasters and institu- 
tions of higher learning which offer a high standard of training and 
guidance for those who plan to enter the profession of broadcasting. 


These are the fundamental objectives of the Association: 


To improve the services of broadcasting. 
To facilitate exchange of information on broadcasting. 


To bring together to their mutual advantage those in broadcasting 
and those in institutions of higher learning. 


To facilitate employment at maximum effectiveness for those who 
meet the standards of institutions of higher learning and of 


broadcasting. 














